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The Spirit of Individualism 


The growth of business and business education in America would un- 
doubtedly be most gratifying to those who struggled in the early days of our 
nation to give it the needed push, if they could be here today to view its mar- 
velous progress. However, this position of prestige and 'eadership among the 
nations of the world did not happen by accident. 


Business educators, in particular, should take cognizance of those factors 
which have been most influential in abetting assent to this position of prestige. 
Not only have the great abundance of natural resources, freedom of the press, 
inventive genius, and the free enterprise system helped achieve this position of 
importance, but also the spirit of individualism that has been permitted to 
move without restraint has made a great contribution to the growth in American 
business and its educational system. 


It is with great pride and joy that we look back to the strength of character 
and forcefulness of spirit of such strong individuals as Franklin, Edison, Morgan, 
Ford, Lincoln, Jackson, McCormick, and other giants of business, industry, and 
government. 


In the midst of the reverence and respect given those stalwarts of the past 
lies the danger that faces the businessmen and business educators of today 
and tomorrow. As educators of the men and women who must direct tomorrow’s 
business and government, we must see that the spirit, the rights, and the 
privileges and character that made the giants of yesterday are cultivated and 
passed on to the potential leaders of tomorrow. It is not enough to teach the 
skills and knowledge of business; tomorrow’s leaders must also be able to think 
clearly and decisively for themselves and the business that they represent. It 
is the duty of business education to see that these goals are reached. 

The American desire for co-operation and subservience to group action must 
not be allowed to dull the spirit of the individual so that he can no longer think 
for himself. Instead, this individual spirit in every person must be aroused to 
the extent that each member of a group contributes to the decision and action 
of that group. 


Good business education cannot, in any sense of the word, be passive. In- 
stead, the good business teacher must see to it that every student participates 
in discussions, helps make decisions, develops a personal philosophy, and builds 
the strength of mind and forcefulness of character that will make him first of 


all — an individual. 


E. C. McGill, diate Goctrese ave tem, Mountain- 
Plains Business Eteasthon Acsneieal tion; Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
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by ELSIE LEFFINGWELL 

MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY) \ 
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An address given at a meeting of the Western Section of the Penn- we 
sylvania Business Teachers Association in Butler. Miss Leffingwell lik 
describes some techniques that may be used to help students to 
develop vocational competence. 4 
st 
As business educators, we are all concerned the business office easier for our students is Jy, 
with the fact that our students should be _ to work ourselves, and see what it takes, and 4, 
vocationally competent. Every businessedu- to get, as teachers, a background of business | 
cator, whether he or she teaches in the experience. ot 
secondary schools, in a business school, or in I worked in an office last summer. ‘This §,, 
a university, is concerned with the placement was the first time that I had worked in an Fy 
of graduates. One of the most important office for a couple of years, for I have been Qi, 
phases of life to most of our graduates is teaching summer school. I liked my job 94 
their ability to earn a living. very much, and I learned a lot of things that 9}, 
Every classroom teacher knows that I have tried out in my shorthand class this ff 
whether or not students are prepared for year. 
industry depends largely on how well the In the first place, I wasn’t any great “‘ball 9, 
job was done by the teacher. Every class- of fire” on the job this summer. One of my ' 
room teacher today has the publishing employers was a chemical engineer, and he jf, 
companies to thank for a great deal of help—_ dictated oxidation, catalyst, ethylene, slurry, 4. 
for teaching suggestions, for prepared tests, retorting, asphaltic, paraffin, olefin, ammonia- 
for good textbooks. Every teacher has some tion, and dehydrosulfurization with the same J, 
students in class who will learn in spite of nonchalance that we write, “Now is the J, 
the teacher, if that is necessary. Yet, to a time,” in a typewriting class. I met a lot of J) 


very considerable extent, the teacher is the 
key that opens the door to employment for 
the students. 

If you are going to train vocationally 
competent workers, then your students must 
not only have adequate skill in shorthand 
and the other technical subjects, but they 
must also have a general] education, a sound 
body, and the personality and character 
traits that make them desirable persons. 

I like this quotation very much, “If the 
valedictorian of your senior class is offensive 
personally, dumb socially, weak spiritually, 
and a wreck physically — is he educated?”’ 
We might say, “Is he employable?” We 
must think of employment as a broad con- 
cept. Employment requires much more than 
skill training. Businessmen may not beable 
to tell you just what standards they want in 
regard to different types of work, but they 
do know that they want results, and results 
are achieved by the whole person. 

One of the best ways by which we can 
make the transition from the classroom to 
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new situations, and I sometimes wondered 
how I could be so stupid. 

One thing, however, opened my eyes wide. 
No matter what I did that was right —even 





so small a thing as typing a nicely arranged 
letter — the person for whom the work was 
done complimented me on the job. “How 
nice this letter looks,”’ he would say. ‘“‘You 
certainly are catching on to our specialized 
vocabulary quickly. You rushed through 
this rough draft in record time.” And I? 
I beamed with quite undeserved satisfaction. 

Then one day I got to thinking about my 
shorthand classes. How.many times do I 
stop a student to tell her I like her work? 
I could recall many times when I have 
stopped a student to point out an error or to 
show her a letter that was better arranged 
than the one she had turned in; but I could 
not recall very many times when I had 
stopped someone to say how well I thought 
she was doing. J had taken the attitude that 
if I didn’t complain, a student should know 
that she was doing all right. Well, I changed 
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all that this semester. I tell my students 
when I am pleased with their progress. I pat 
them on the back both as a class and as in- 
dividuals. And do you know that they react 
just like I did this summer? They work ever. 
harder. They make a real effort to please. 


[ noticed another thing this summer. 
When I had done some particularly stupid 
thing, something for which there was simply 
no excuse, my employer would bring the 
work back to me and start out something 
like this, “I am afraid I didn’t explain this 
to you very well, Miss Leffingwell. You see, 
[ wanted you to —.” He took all the blame. 
I’ve tried that this semester, too. When my 
students miss something and I am rather 
sure that it is wrong only because the stu- 
dents didn’t bother to look it up or because 
they haven’t prepared their lesson thor- 
oughly, I start by saying, “I probably didn’t 
make my assignment perfectly clear. You 
see, I wanted you to—,” and again my 
students and I] seem to react in the same way. 














They usually accept my apology, but I don’t 
have cause to complain again in the near 
future. 


One other thing I noticed this summer. 
When my employer dictated steadily for 
two, three, or four hours, as he often did 
because he would be going out of town for 
several days, he would stop once in a while 
and hand me a stick of gum, or a glass of 
water, or explain something about the ma- 
terial he was dictating. Just something for a 
break. Now I try this same technique in my 
shorthand class. After I have given two 
five-minute takes, and we are ready for the 
third, I tell a joke or make some remark to 
get a laugh. Anything to relieve the tension 
for a minute. I keep it short — but I do my 
best to break down the tension that has been 
built up. 


I try to keep my students’ minds focused 
on the day when they will walk into their 
employer’s office ready to take dictation. 
[ try to keep their eyes on the future and to 
make it seem just around the corner. I think 
that lots of us hesitate to show motion 
pictures like “Etiquette in Business,” or, 
“The Secretary Takes Dictation” to any 
students except our senior students. I think 
that the seniors get a great deal from such 
visual aids; but, while I have the film at 
school, I show it to my beginners, too. Such 
films are powerful motivating devices. You 
can say, “Imagine yourself in the place of 
the girl on the screen. Only a year from now 
you will be in her place taking dictation from 
your first employer.” I try hard not to let 
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the day when students get employment seem 
far away to my beginners. 

Have you ever traveled much alone? | 
wonder if you have ever noticed how much 
shorter the trip seems when you have a time- 
table. If you get on a train at Pittsburgh, it 
doesn’t help much to know that in nine hours 
you will be in Buffalo — but if you know that 
in one hour and forty minutes you will be 
here in Butler, that in another hour you will 
be in Dayton, that it will then take you 30 
minutes to get to Punxsutawney, you can 
see that you are arriving at each stop on 
time. You become confident of the time of 
your arrival and relax. Even if you know 
that you are 20 minutes late getting into 
Du Bois, you can reasonably expect to make 
up the time before you get to Buffalo. You 
feel better because you can check and see 
that you are making satisfactory progress 
toward your goal. In the trip toward satis- 
factory shorthand skill too often such a time- 
table is placed only in the hands of the 
engineer, or teacher. The teacher knows 
that the class is arriving at the proper 
destination each month—but what a 
dreary, long, anxious trip for the students. 

This year I have given my students a 
timetable to let them know how they are 
getting along on their trip toward acceptable 
shorthand speed. I became a “Drew Pear- 
son,” and predicted a grading scale for each 
three weeks’ period. I said, “Our grading 
scale for three weeks from today is on the 
board. You will get an ‘A,’ ‘B,’ ‘C’ if you 
—.”’ Sometimes I was worried about these 
goals; sometimes I was afraid I had the 
goals set so high that the students would 
never be able to reach them; but each day I 
assumed a very confident air, and replied to 
any questions, “Why, Mary, you have been 
doing so well lately. If you keep improving 
in the same way, you are going to surprise 
yourself. You really are doing very nice 
work—” and every time Mary came through. 
Often it is the teacher who limits the progress 
of the class simply because the goals are not 
set high enough. 

We have all worked with typewriting, and 
we know that in order to get real speed you 
have to forget errors for a time and push 
solely for speed. I believe that this same 
treatment is necessary in pushing for new 
shorthand speeds. I set a known goal for 
each three-week period; then, I give five- 
minute tests each week. No one test is 
important, for the grades are not averaged. 
All that is important is for the students to 
be able to take a particular rate at the end of 
the three-week period. 
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Let us compare this procedure with the 
usual classroom situation. You are in my 
class, and you know that you can take 
90 words a minute with a good deal of 
accuracy. ‘Today I dictate three five-minute 
takes, one at 80, one at 90, and one at 100. 
You get all of the 100-word dictation, but 
you are not sure that you can transcribe it 
accurately. “Better play it safe,’ you say 
to yourself. “‘I know I can get the 90.”’ That 
to my way of thinking is how plateaus are 
born. I have brought about this situation by 
the way I grade. I must not encourage a 
student to try for 100 and then give him an 
“F” if he doesn’t make it on the first at- 
tempt. The student knows that if that “F” 
is averaged with the “A” he had on the 
90-word take, a grade of “C’’ will be given. 

To combat this situation I say to my stu- 
dents, “After you have transcribed a five- 
minute test at 90 words a minute with ten 
or less errors, you get no more credit for 
that rate. If you try a five-minute test at 
100 words a minute and fail, it doesn’t really 
matter. All that happens is that you know 
that you are not quite able to take 100 words 
a minute. ‘Try 100 again next week, and 
remember that if you get the 100 before the 
three-week period is over, you will get an A!” 
I try hard to get my students to evaluate 
their own progress, to be objective about 
their work. The way you grade will be re- 
flected in the way the class works. You 
must grade with the same emphasis with 
which you teach. 

When a student is reading back a particu- 
lar letter either from dictation or from home- 
work, I always look at that student’s notes. 
I have each student trained so that the 
student will point out the reading place in 
the notes and I can quickly follow along. 
This procedure shows me many small errors 
that I would not otherwise notice. For 
example, one of my students was starting to 
write “‘th-e” for “the.” It also points out 
the beginning of such troubles as the stu- 
dent’s confusion over the “o”’ and “u”’ hooks. 
It enables me to apply the remedy before the 
fault becomes a pattern in the student’s 
mind. It also means that I do not have to 
mark a student’s notes to know what is 
being done by the student. I find that out 
in class each day. 

Since our objective is vocational compe- 
tence, every activity in our classroom should 
contribute to progress toward that goal. 
Personally I have come to the conclusion 
that much reading and writing assigned for 
homework, especially in an advanced class, 
is likely to be “busy work.” Our students 
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on the job are constantly taking new 1ia- 
terial — surely 90 per cent, at least, of our 
dictation in an advanced class should be new 
material. 

Research has shown us that much of ihe 
inefficiency of our students is due to poor 
work habits. Unless our students know how 
to organize their work, how to arrange their 
desks, and how to keep their materials in 
order, they are not well trained. 

I want to say a word in favor of work ex. § 
perience for our students, whether it be in a 
co-operative program or in some type of 
integrated office practice. A classroom ex. 
perience, no matter how carefully planned, 
cannot take the place of work on the job. 
Every student needs to see what an office 
is really like, what clothes are worn by the 
other girls, what kind of work those on the 
job turn out, and all those other things that 
we call “occupational intelligence.” Such a 


course is a finishing course and should bef 
-not just to the f 


available to all students 
better ones. 

One of the very best suggestions I have to 
offer for teaching any skill subject is to try 
to learn something new yourself. Right now 
you have a wonderful chance to learn Simpli- § 
fied, but [ really do not think it matters 
what you are trying to learn — whether it is 
how to play the piano, or how to rhumba - 
the important thing is that you find yourself 
in the position of a beginner. As a beginner} 
you will appreciate the help of a clear ex-] 
planation and the chance to try it yourself; 
you resent the teacher who takes up your 
time with a lot of unnecessary chatter. You § 
see the learning situation as it looks from the 
other side of the desk. It is good for you and 
good for me! 

Perhaps you have heard the story ofa 
famous writer who went to speak to a class 
in journalism at a well-known university. He 
looked the class over and then asked, “How 
many of you seriously want to make writing 
your career?” Everyone in the class held 
up his hand. “Then,” said the writer, “why 
aren't you home writing?” Similarly, only 
practice from dictation will enable our stu- 
dents to build real shorthand skill. We have § 
an Ediphone in our school, and I have J 
dictated several discs, beginning at 60 words 
a minute. My students use these discs to 
give them extra practice. Students do not 
mind work when they see their progress. 

By your attitude in class, by your back- 
ground of business experience, and by your 
use of up-to-date teaching 1 -ethods you can 
help make the transition from the classroom 
to the business office easy for your students. 
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An Analysis of the Job of the 
Teacher of Business Subjects in the 
Secondary Schools of California 


By WILLIAM BLACKLER, CHIEF, BUREAU OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


and McKEE FISK, HEAD OF BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


and S. JOSEPH DeBRUM, HEAD OF BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


This analysis was prepared as a basis for revision of the California Special Secondary 


Credential in Business Education. 


The use of job analysis techniques in credential 


revision is a recent development in California with the business education credential 
being the first to be revised under this policy of the Commission on Credentials of 
the California State Department of Education. 


INTRODUCTION. In considering the work of the 
business teacher in detail, it may be helpful 
to view in a broad way the objectives of 
business education. There are two univer- 
sally recognized phases of business educa- 
tion, the one being termed general, and the 
other vocational. In the first place, business 
education, in its general aspects, provides 
opportunities for every student to learn 
about the place of business in our economy 
and how to use the services of business in an 
intelligent manner, about the structure and 
functions of business and the opportunities 
and requirements of employment in business 
occupations, about personal business activi- 
ties that are performed by wage earners, and 
an acquaintance with basic business skills, 
such as typewriting, which are valuable to 
every individual. Space limitations preclude 
further explanation and illustration of the 
area of general business education. 

The second classification, vocational busi- 
ness education, endeavors to equip the 
interested and capable students with market- 
able business skills. These major fields of 
specialization usually include bookkeeping 
and accounting, stenographic and secretarial, 
merchandising, and general clerical. Voca- 
tional programs in these fields are offered 
in high schools and junior colleges; addi- 
tional specializations are included in the 
programs of many institutions of junior- 
college level. 

In the junior college, courses of similar 
content and difficulty as those given in the 
lower division of a four-year institution are 
offered for those students who plan to con- 
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tinue 
degree. 


their work toward the bachelor’s 
In summary then, the business teacher 
serves (1) the entire student body through the 
medium of general business offerings; (2) 
students who plan to enter employment 
through vocational business training pro- 
grams; and (3) junior college students who 
plan further study in college or university. 


Against this backdrop of information the 
following detailed breakdown of the job of 
the business educator is presented: 


joB ANALYsis. ‘The teacher of business 
subjects in the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia performs many or all of the following 
tasks: 
A. Instruction 


* 1. Teaches general and vocational busi- 

ness subjects in a manner designed to 
accomplish the respective goals pre- 
viously stated. 
Employs combinations of educational 
methods and teaching aids and devices 
in an effort to make instruction vivid, 
meaningful, and lasting. In this con- 
nection, teachers themselves must be 
adequately proficient in business skills 
(typewriting, office machines, short- 
hand, and transcription) to instruct 
effectively in the more technical busi- 
ness subjects. 


Keeps up to date on improvements in 
teaching techniques. 


Keeps vocational course content 
geared to the changing conditions, 
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standards, and requirements of em- 
ployment. 

Advises school administrators on cur- 
riculum problems and assists in revis- 
ing curriculums and courses in terms of 
student and business needs. 


Counsels on matters relating to equip- 
ment selection, physical planning, and 
organization of business training de- 
partments. 

Utilizes tests and other evaluative de- 
vices to determine teaching success 
and student progress and growth. 
Endeavors to make provision for dif- 
ferences in capacity, ability, and 
interests of individual students to the 
end that general and vocational goals 
may be satisfactorily achieved. 


Relations with business 


Is alert to developments concerning 
business activities, nationally and 
locally. 

Promotes understanding and working 
relations between business and the 
schools through direct contact with 
business leaders, and explores possi- 
bilities of organizing business advisory 
committees. 


Guidance and counselling 


1. Assists in promoting guidance aspects 
of the school’s program as they relate 
to business education. 


Keeps informed of opportunities and 
requirements of business occupations 
and transmits this information to stu- 
dents and counselors. 


. Placement 


1. Maintains contacts with business 
establishments to place students’ in 
jobs; assists those already employed 
in job adjustments. 


Research 


1. Plans and carries on research to de- 
termine teaching effectiveness, student 
achievement; and devises related re- 
search projects to indicate avenues for 
improvement of the program and serv- 
ices of business education, such as 
community occupational surveys and 
follow-up studies of graduates. 


Outside class activities 


1. Very often serves as student body 
financial adviser and treasurer involv- 
ing the planning and supervision of 


18. Joseph DeBrum, “ 
Stanford Junior University, 1948, pp. 32-44, 64-76 
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financial arrangements relative to 
athletics, publications, dramativs, 
bookstore, funds and drives, musical 
activities, and other school activitivs. 
. Serves on faculty committees, with 

special service where business activi- 
ties are involved. 
Assists in the planning and supervision 
of preparing, duplicating, and asseiy- 
bling school materials, such as courses 
of study, teaching materials, and 
programs and announcements. Some 
times the business teacher is expect 
to perform these kinds of services for 
community agencies. 

Professional activities 

1. Takes part in local and statewide 
activities of professional groups, in- 
cluding the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the California Business 
Education Association. 
Subscribes for and contributes to pro- 
fessional publications. 

BUSINESS SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. ‘The business teacher 
needs to function as a teacher of a family of 
subjects, and in the smaller secondary 
schools in particular, he needs a breadth of 
training from all business fields. In addition 
to this breadth in business fields, the business 
teacher needs to offer some specialization 
from such fields as accounting-bookkeeping, 
secretarial, and merchandising. In a 1948 
survey! of business enrollments in California 
public schools, 39 different business subjects 
are reported for high schools, and 64 are 
reported for junior colleges. The 15 most 
important business subjects insofar as en- 
rollment strengths are concerned, are pre- 
sented in order below: 


High Schools 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping and record keeping 
Shorthand 
Junior business, general business 
Business English 
Business mathematics 
Office practice 
Business law 
Salesmanship 
Economic geography 
Consumer economics, business economics 
Machine calculation 
Clerical practice 
. Principles of business 
15. Merchandising 


PP=errrr> 


‘Business Education i 4 California Public Secondary Schools,’’ Unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, Leland 
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Junior Colleges 
‘Typewriting 
Accounting, bookkeeping 
Business law 
Shorthand 
Business mathematics 
Business English and correspondence 
Machine calculation 
8. Business organization and principles of 
business 

. Business economics and consumer eco- 

nomics 

. Salesmanship 

. Economic geography 

2. Advertising 
3. Office practice 
4. Marketing 
5. Merchandising 

An analysis of the data in this 1948 survey 
reveals an enrollment emphasis in business 
subjects approximately as follows: 61 per 
cent in typewriting, accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, and shorthand; 9 per cent in other office 
subjects; 30 per cent in general business 
subjects, including junior business training, 
business mathematics, business English and 
correspondence, business law, economic geo- 
graphy, distributive subjects, and other 
business courses. 

STATEMENT OF CRITERIA FOR STUDY OF THE 
SUGGESTED REVISION OF THE SPECIAL SECONDARY 
CREDENTIAL IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. The fol- 
lowing suggested criteria for use in evaluation 
of the proposed statement of requirements 
for the Special Secondary Business Educa- 
tion Credential are submitted as general 
guides. These may be used in the study of 
the proposed revision as presented, or in 
comparative study of the existing credential 
with the revised version. The criteria relate 
to the analysis of the duties of the business 
teacher and his services to students, the 
school, business, and the community. 
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Evaluative Criteria 
1. Extent of teaching authorization to 
include general and vocational business 
skill subjects on junior high school, 
high school, and junior college levels. 


. Adequacy of preparation to assure: 


a. Understanding and appreciation of 
our business economy. 


. Competency in the subject matter of 
business, including both informa- 
tional and skill phases. 


. Skill in teaching. 
. Skill in evaluation techniques. 


. Maximum teaching service and ef- 
fectiveness. 
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f. Leadership in student and faculty 
activities. 
. Practical experience in business occupa- 
tions. 


. Extent of professional understanding. 
a. Goals of secondary education. 
b. Goals of business education. 


5. Extent of provision for practice teach- 
ing. 
a. At least three semester hours in the 
field of specialization. 


6. Provision for additional fields of spe- 
cialization in the credential. 


GENERAL COMMENTS. The teacher of busi- 
ness subjects should have a wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature of business education 
and of its philosophy and trends. Equipped 
with this information, the teacher is in a 
better position to locate information, inter- 
pret data, analyze problems, and evaluate 
proposed solutions to problems. 

The well-trained and enthusiastic busi- 
ness teacher serves as an example and inspira- 
tion for (1) students who become interested 
in business as a career and (2) students who 
may pursue business teaching as a profession. 

As a final point, it is well recognized that 
business technology has advanced greatly 
during recent years. In order to parallel 
this progress, as well as to keep attuned to 
social-economic developments, it is incum- 
bent upon teacher-education institutions to 
assure the schools of California a continuous 
and adequate supply of the best possibly 
trained business teachers for the education 
of our youth. 





101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 


by Thompson & Phillips 


A wir-o bound book with a stiff cover that 
will stand on its edges. This book provides 
a. selection of timed writings vatying in 
length from 4 minute to 15 minutes. Special 
drills are included of the following types: 
rhythm, common words, common phrases, 
speed sentences, double-letter drills, goal typ- 
ing, and many others. 


List price 96 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
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Nuts-and-Bolts Philosophy 


by PAUL A. CARLSON 

DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 
WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


Mr. Carlson offers some interesting thoughts that 


may 


well be considered by teachers and adminis- 


trators. 


Some of the current thinking and the current 
philosophy in regard to business education 
and particularly as it relates to record keep- 
ing and clerical practice reminds us of a sort 
of “nuts-and-bolts philosophy” in vocational 
education. 

Can you imagine anyone in vocational 
education who would organize and teach a 
course in automotive training on a “nuts-and- 
bolts philosophy”? Let us suppose that the 
instructor in vocational education or the 
director would make a survey in his local 
community and find that high school gradu- 
ates who go into automotive positions are 
given beginning jobs that involve only 
sweeping the floor, assisting a mec chanie, 
cleaning engines, changing tires, or doing 
nothing but tightening bolts and nuts. 
Therefore, the conclusion would be (accord- 
ing to some of our business educators) that 
an automotive student should become highly 
skilled in the handling of nuts and bolts. 
He should not be taught anything about the 
operation of the carburetor, the operation of 
the ignition, the timing, or any of the prin- 
ciples of internal combustion engines. By 
stretching the imagination a little the voca- 
tional specialist might agree that the student 
should learn something about fitting bearings 
or taking gears apart and putting them back 
together again, but if he would follow some 
of the thinking of our business educators he 
would not believe that the high school stu- 
dent should be allowed to learn anything 
about the principles that make an engine 
run. The student would be forever con- 
demned to the status of just a helper unless 
he would go on to some other kind of training 
or get the training on the job. In all of our 
vocational shop classes it has long been 
recognized that the student needs back- 
ground and general knowledge as well as 
individual] skills. In fact, vocational educ: 
tors today are placing additional vant 8 
on education along with training. 

Some of our obviously good-intentioned 
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business educators today tell us that our 
students do not need to know anything 
about bookkeeping principles. They say that 
any businessman who wants someone to 
handle his books and perhaps his statements 
will either hire a college graduate or he will 
get a public accountant to do it for him. Of 
course, it is true that any business of any 
size that would hire a new person for a posi- 
tion of importance in the accounting depart- 
ment would want someone with an unusual 
background of education, and _ preferably 
some experience; but in almost every office 
today there are many high-grade account- 
ants or bookkeepers who got where they are 
because they studied bookkeeping in high 
school. They got where they are by starting 
in a minor job and getting promotions based 
on education and experience. They could 
not have progressed without the initial edu- 
cation or additional education. Shall we 
force all our graduates to go back to school 
so they can get a promotion? 

Some of our business educators tell us that 
they have talked to employers and have 
made surveys and they find that beginners 
on the job do nothing but handle routine 
procedures such as billing, posting, making 
out deposit tickets, calculating payrolls, 
making monthly statements, and other 
similar duties. It is true that many begin- 
ning workers perform these jobs, but where 
is an employer going to get experienced and 
educated help out of his own organization 
for promotions to better positions if these | 
people do not have the proper background? 
Most employers depend upon getting people 
for their better jobs from their own organiza- 
tions. Are we as educators to condemn 
graduates to lifelong service in low level 
jobs without any opportunity for promotion? 

Too much of our philosophy in vocational] 
education centers around preparation for the 
first job. How many of us would believe in 
this philosophy if we had to apply it to our 
own children? There is no objection to train- 
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ing anyone for the beginning position but 
if we are going to be true to our trust in 
business education we must educate as well 
as train so that the graduate may move 
about within his occupational field and have 
some chance for advancement. Otherwise 
our whole secondary program of education 
will eventually reach a pretty low level. 

Some well-meaning educators try to tell 
us that employers want people trained just 
for these low-level clerical jobs. Certainly 
they want them. They need them and they 
need them in large numbers, but do we ever 
ask employers whether they always go out- 
side of their own organization to get some- 
body for the better jobs? If so, who trains 
these people? They have to be trained some- 
where. 

According to the same line of reasoning, 
we probably would find in some surveys 
that adding and calculating machines are 
widely used in large offices and even in 
small offices. Therefore, we should eliminate 
the principles of arithmetic in high school 
and should teach students only how to 
operate machines. ' 

Let’s look at the field of chemistry which is 
often a required academic subject in many 
high schools. Anybody who has studied 
chemistry knows that a great amount of 
time is spent in setting up equipment, clean- 
ing it, and doing the various routines that are 
involved. That is also true in any industrial 
chemical laboratory. Shall we assume, there- 
fore, that the student should learn only the 
work routines and that he does not need to 
know anything about the principles of chem- 
istry? We might argue that any graduate 
who goes into a chemical industry will have 
to start on a very low level and do a lot of 
dirty jobs. Therefore, he does not need to 
know anything about the principles of 
chemistry. 

What has happened to our philosophy 
that every student can find some important 
value in the principles of bookkeeping? If 
we insist in teaching just routines and try 
to develop skills on these routines, how are 
the students going to learn anything of 
personal value? Not too many years ago 
there was a condemnation on bookkeeping 
because there was too much emphasis on the 
recording procedure and not enough em- 
phasis on reasoning and interpretation. Shall 
we go back to another philosophy of teaching 
just business papers and busy work? 

ry’ . . 

The odd thing about this matter of office 
employment is that the persons who come 
into the clerical positions and do these 
routine jobs are superior employees if they 
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have good basic skills in arithmetic and 
English plus general knowledges of book- 
keeping and office procedures and, if possi- 
ble, some knowledge of filing and office 
machines. Any employer would like for 
them to know something about the various 
business forms and how they are used but 
if they have the basic skills and knowledges 
they can be very quickly put to work on any 
routine job using any kind of business form. 
Therefore, any great amount of time spent 
in trying to develop skill in the use of indi- 
vidual business forms is wasted time. 

Now, let’s go back to our “nuts-and-bolts 
philosophy.” Suppose that somebody is 
being trained in an agricultural school to 
plant trees. Is it just sufficient to train the 
individual in methods of digging a hole? 
Isn’t it even more important to teach him 
how big the hole should be and why it should 
be that size for any particular tree, how to 
prepare the soil, how to plant the tree in the 
hole, how to water it, how to fertilize it, 
how to protect it in its early growth, how to 
trim it, and the time of the year to plant it? 
We would all agree that this additional 
knowledge is needed but at least a few of 
our business educators would lead us to 
believe that all we need to do is to teach the 
student how to dig the hole. 

Before it is too late, I suggest that we 
evaluate our philosophy and our beliefs in 
regard to business education. 
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BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND and MOORE 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit 
consisting of ten different narratives of transactions 
with the books of entry that are necessary for keeping 
the records. 


The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a 
family, and small businesses. 


These projects may be used any time in first-year book- 
keeping after the fundamental principles have been 
studied. Practical experience gained includes budgeting 
and the use of various types of bookkeeping records, 
such as a combined cash journal, the ledger, and 
special journals. 


The price is $1.12. Samples will be sent on request to 
any teachers who will consider the projects for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
634 Broadway Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
646 So. Clark St. ... ; .....Chicago 5, Ill. 
310 Huguenot St.... .New Rochelle, N. Y. 
1300 Howard St... .San Francisco 3, Calif. 
2210 Pacific Ave... . Dallas 1, Texas 
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The Role of the Business Teacher 
In Publie Relations 


by GEORGE W. LINNANE, CRANSTON HIGH SCHOO! 
CRANSTON, RHODE ISLAND 


This article is based on a term paper prepared as partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the Master of Education degree 
at Rhode Island College of Education. 


The need of good relations between the 
school and the community it serves has 
become evident in recent years. The tax- 
payer who is asked to pay for the operation 
of the schools deserves to know what he is 
buying. 

The public relations program of any school 
affects the students, the teachers, the par- 
ents, the taxpayers, and the businessmen. 
This article will give special attention to the 
businessman who pays the taxes and hires 
the product of our senior high school busi- 
ness department. 

The primary objective of a business course 
in high school is vocational in nature. A 
high school business course aims to direct the 
student toward a definite goal and fit him 
for a useful vocation that will give him eco- 
nomic independence. The only measure of a 
business department’s success is the value of 
its product. The business course is a success 
or failure to the same degree that its gradu- 
ates succeed or fail. ““The educational value 
of what is taught in the classroom is really 
determined in the final analysis by how 
well students can use, in worth-while life 
situations, the knowledges, skills, ideals, and 
powers that are learned in the classroom.””! 


SELLING THE BUSINESS EDUCATION 
PROGRAM TO BUSINESSMEN 

PRODUCING AN EFFICIENT PRODUCT. The 
business teacher can improve public relations 
by finding out what business expects of the 
high school graduates and then training stu- 
dents to meet these requirements. Business- 
men appreciate the school’s effort to fill their 
needs. They are often willing and able to 
co-operate by offering advice and sugges- 
tions, sponsoring field trips, and providing 
work experience. Determining the needs of 
business may be accomplished by a survey 
such as the one undertaken and reported by 
Mary E. Kelley? of Warren, Rhode Island. 


The survey showed the needs of the com 
munity and the needs of the students in the 
business department. 

In addition to the skills needed for success- 
ful vocational training, personality develop- 
ment and an understanding of how business 
operates should be taught efficiently and 
completely. Businessmen should under- 
stand, however, that every graduate is not 
a certified, high grade worker. The abilities 
of business department graduates vary and 
when rated follow the normal curve of 
distribution. Individual differences in the 
ability of students should be pointed out to 
businessmen in the community. 

CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAMS. Businessmen can 
and will assist the school on a co-operative 
training basis. Many other communities 
use this type of program with excellent 
results in public relations between the schoo) 
and business. The co-operative training 
program is an effective way to teach and 
learn on the job at the same time. While 
the work experience is highly valuable to 
each student, the public relations developed 
between the employer and the school is 
equally important. The good impressions 
made on the co-operating businessmen by 
the students will indicate to them the ef- 
ficiency of the sponsoring school and par- 
ticularly its business teachers. 

MEMBERSHIP IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS. 
Administrative officers and teachers have a 
definite place in civic groups, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, Lions 
Club, Parent-Teacher Association, and many 
others. In these groups the teacher can 
influence prominent individuals by telling 
them the story of local education. The 
teachers’ personal conduct, appearance, and 
usefulness as a member of the group will 
create an impression of the caliber of the 
school system. 

THE TEACHER Only a 


HIMSELF. reckless 


‘Paul S. Lomax, Commercial Teaching Problems, (New York: Prentice-Hall Inc.,) 1928. 


**A Survey of the Graduates of the Commercial Course of Warren High School from 1940 to 1950,” pp. 55-56. 


published thesis, Rhode Island College of Education, 1951. 
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teacher would be careless about his personal 
life in the community. While he has a right 
to personal freedoms and choices, he would 
harm good public relations by inadvisable 
appearances at the local bar and other un- 
desirable places. His appearance and private 
life should be at least on the same level as 
the best individuals of the community. 


DRAMATIZING AND DESCRIBING 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
THE PRESS. Releases to the press through 
the proper school agency with proper em- 
phasis on the accomplishments of individual 
students, should give the story of the busi- 
ness department. The placement of gradu- 
ates, the entries and results of contests, the 
purchase of new equipment for the business 
department, and personal items make inter- 
esting news items for a local story. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION. The high cost of 
radio and television time limit their use in a 
public relations program; however, these 
media could carry an effective message to 
the general public. When and if the oppor- 
tunity to use these media in the school’s 
public relations program arises, it would be 
wise to take advantage of the opportunity. 

MOVIES AND PERIODICALS. Both of these 
communication devices are very useful for 
illustrating and describing the story of busi- 
ness education. Movies are available for 
interested groups, such as the P. T. A., the 
Chamber of Commerce, and others. Films 
can show the work of the business depart- 
ment, and, if selected with some care, can 
be informative and entertaining. 


Publications can carry stories, pictures, 
and features about business and_ school. 
Both of these media should be available for 
class use and for assembly programs in the 
school. 


eExuiBits. Whenever it is possible to ex- 
hibit the accomplishments of the business 
department, this should be done. Display 
windows of stores or offices and the school 
exhibit case and bulletin boards are good 
places to use for the exhibition of good work 
done in the business department. 


BUSINESS STUDENTS IN CHARGE OF SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES. School activities present a learn- 
ing opportunity for students. Students may 
display their business acumen to the public 
by operating and financing such things as the 
school yearbook, weekly newspaper or other 
publications, athletic events, school plays, 
shows, and other worth-while school activi- 
tives. 
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Students handling the sale of advertising 
for the yearbook and school newspaper con- 
tact businessmen in the community and are, 
in effect, doing public relations work. If the 
student uses this contact properly and indi- 
cates to the businessmen that the school 
activities are self-sustaining, the business- 
men get an impression of the school’s busi- 
ness efficiency, which is beneficial to the 
school and to the taxpayer. 

The handling of athletic funds also offers 
the opportunity of showing the public that 
the business department of the high school 
is functioning carefully and economically. 

Students who make these personal con- 
tacts with businessmen should have some 
instructions regarding appearance, voice, and 
knowledge of their product in order to talk 
persuasively and sensibly. 

RELATIONS WITH PARENTS. Parents of stu- 
dents in the business department are usually 
interested in the student’s ability to handle 
vocational subjects. Parents should, there- 
fore, be kept informed of what is being done 
and how their son or daughter fits into the 
program. If we are to retain the good will 
of the parents it becomes necessary to give 
every reasonable consideration to their prob- 
lems, questions, and complaints. 


Keeping the parents informed about 
school activities is the duty of the guidance 
teachers and administrative personnel as well 
as the business teacher. Jointly they may 
create favorable public relations for the 
entire school system. It is our function as 
business teachers to give the student the 
best training he can absorb. If the school 
accomplishes this, there can be little cause 
for complaint on the part of the parent. We 
have done our job. 

KEEP THE SCHOOL BOARD AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION INFORMED Criticism of the school is 
usually directed to the school administration 
and to the school board. They should be 
aware of what is being done in the school in 
order to speak for the school. “This is a 
problem in organization. It is a problem of 
how to develop a systematic and orderly 
procedure whereby a school district can 
receive, study, and answer criticisms about 
public education. 

“Perhaps even more fundamental, it is a 
problem of how best to organize the resources 
of a school district to deal with a conflict in 
ideas . . . Criticisms of schools come from 
individuals . . . and organized groups. . . the 
responsible school employees should be di- 
rected by the board to determine the facts 

(Concluded on page 352) 
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Did the hour during which you met your 
business English class today pass so quickly 
that it seemed to have disappeared by magic? 
Did you hear the students’ comment (“Oh, 
no, not yet!’’) expressing the same feeling as 
they gathered up their belongings to go on 
to the next class? These indications that 


all students had spent an absorbing period 
can be present every day in business English 
because it can be interesting, enjoyable, and 
worth while for both the students and the 
To make business English in- 


teacher. 
teresting, it must be taught in a classroom 
in which conditions resemble as closely as 
possible those in a business office and in 
which the class procedure is carried out in a 
businesslike manner. 

No business office would mail a pen- 
written’ letter today and certainly we should 
not think of having our students prepare 
them that way in our classroom. For this 
reason, it is a necessity that business English 
be taught in a typewriting room or in a room 
where a typewriter is available to each 
student during the entire period. 


Aside from the fact that all business letters 
are as a matter of course typewritten, there 
are many other reasons for having the busi- 
ness English class in a typewriting room 
rather than in a room not equipped with 
typewriters. The teacher and the students 
like it better because it is a real situation 
where the students, in an atmosphere of 
busy informality, are using and improving 
typewriting skills in carrying out a new 
purposeful activity. The students enjoy the 
freedom from laboriously writing letters in 
longhand, and they are pleased with the 
more attractive appearance of a typewritten 
letter. They like it, too, because corrections 
and erasures are more easily made. The 
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Business English Via 
the Typewriting Room 


by MRS. MARGARET S. ROBEKTs 
HEAD OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Roberts believes that business English should 
be taught in a typewriting classroom. She describes 
how the typewriter is used in her business English 


classes. 


teacher also appreciates the typewritten 
letter because it is neat and easier to read 

It is true that some teachers insist that all 
letters be typewritten even when there is no 
typewriter immediately available to each 
student, but this requirement places an 
undue hardship on the students and is not 
satisfactory to either the students or the 
teacher. Many students do not have type- 
writers of their own nor are they financially 
able to rent one. This‘means that they must 
attempt to get their letters typewritten 
during the school day, and it also means that 
there is no opportunity for composition at 
the typewriter. ‘Typewriters in the type- 
writing rooms at school frequently are in | 
class use all periods of the day, and it is not | 
possible for students from other classes to 
use them. Letters hastily written before and 
after school and in odd moments snatched 
between classes often are poorly written, and | 
are not a source of satisfaction and pride to | 
the student. The teacher finds it difficult | 
under these conditions to insist upon satis- 
factory standards of achievement. 


Better results are obtained when business 


English is taught in a typewriting room, not 
only because the teacher and the students 
like it better but also because of the in- 
creased speed with which the letters and 
other exercises may be prepared. Where 
typewriters and materials are at hand, high 
standards of appearance, of composition, and | 
of skill are more easily met by the students. 
Nothing but the best is accepted in the | 
business office, and this policy should be 
followed in “our” business office. If each 
student is expected each day to do the best 
of which he is capable and to turn in only 
mailable letters, he will do just that! 

If typewriters are available in business 
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English classes, obviously typewriting skill 
will be improved. While business English as 
taught in the typewriting room is in no way 
a typewriting class, basic typewriting skills, 
typewriting speed, typewriting control, and 
skill in the manipulation of the machine and 
in the handling of supplies are all increased. 
In their typewriting classes students may 
learn a few of the fundamentals of composi- 
tion at the typewriter, but it is in a business 
English class taught in the typewriting room 
that a most excellent opportunity is pro- 
vided for students to practice composition at 
the typewriter each day and to become 
proficient at it. The students will improve in 
speed in composition at the typewriter as 
they develop a clear sense of letter place- 
ment and proportion which can be applied 
quickly and effectively. The quality of the 
composition will advance as the students 
functionally gain control of the mechanics of 
English and learn to write letters solving 
business problems by applying certain basic 
principles. 

Transcription skill, too, is materially 
aided as students become more adept at the 
use of letter forms and the handling of 
supplies. This, of course, is in addition to 


the skill that they acquire in the use of 
grammar, in the use of punctuation marks, 
and in the use of figures. The drill of actually 


using these mechanics of English in their own 
compositions fixes them firmly in the stu- 
dents’ minds. 

Once the business English class is estab- 
lished in a typewriting room, it becomes com- 
paratively simple to organize the class 
procedure so it can be carried out in a 
businesslike way. The class should begin 
promptly and enthusiastically with the ring- 
ing of the bell. This requires careful organi- 
zation on the part of the teacher. The 
teacher must accumulate a vast amount of 
material, then evaluate, sift and’reduce it to 
pertinent facts that may be presented in an 
informal and efficient manner in the time 
allotted. The students, too, must know what 
is expected of them in order that they will 
assume their part of the responsibility of 
beginning the required work promptly and 
eagerly. They must be taught how to 
organize their supplies and how to have their 
machines ready for work. 

Each day’s work should contribute to the 
objective of the course — that of learning to 
write attractive, effective, and accurate 
business letters. This purpose is not reached 
by memorizing rules and principles. It is 
achieved by doing. It is through this process 
of doing that knowledge increases, skills im- 
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prove, and behavior changes. To this end, 
ut is absolutely essential that students learn to 
write business letters by writing business 
letters. 

Letters from the beginning of the course 
and a letter every day? Yes! That is a 
requisite! The first letters may not be, and 
probably will not be, models, but both the 
student and the teacher will be most de- 
lighted with the improvement that each 
student, with the right kind of practice, 
makes in writing letters. There are several 
reasons for requiring that a letter be com- 
posed every day. The more often one does a 
particular thing, the easier it becomes for 
one to do it. So it is with writing letters. 
The more letters a student composes the 
easier it becomes for him to compose one, 
and the more skillful he becomes at it. Then, 
too, the routine of writing letters daily, such 
as is found in the business office, is estab- 
lished and the student is better prepared to 
take his first position. 

A daily teaching plan that has been suc- 
cessful resolves itself somewhat into this 
pattern. During the first ten or fifteen 
minutes of the period the assignment is 
made. It is at this time that the new type 
of letter to be studied is introduced. The 
information that the students have about 
the new letter is discussed. Its importance 
and uses are learned. The fundamentals in- 
volved in the letter and their applications 
are explained; then specific letter assign- 
ments are made. All of this will not be 
accomplished in one period but during the 
entire time the students are writing the 
several letters illustrating the new type of 
letter. 

During the next ten or fifteen minutes of 
the class period, the letters which yesterday 
had been checked individually with the 
students, and which now have been recorded 
in the record book and returned to the stu- 
dents, are evaluated. Fo evaluate the skills 
involved in these letters, samples of both 
weak and superior letters that the students 
have written may be read, or they may be 
studied from duplicated copies, or studied 
with the use of an opaque projector. The 
good points of each letter are commended 
and the weaknesses corrected, either by the 
students or the teacher or both. Grammar 
principles are taught most effectively through 
the errors occurring in the letters that the 
students write. These grammatical errors 
may be examined and further review may be 
gained by assigning textbook drills that 
emphasize the specific errors made. If this 
plan is followed, in the course of a semester 
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practically all of the grammar and punctua- 
tion drills found in most business English 
textbooks will have been used. 


The remainder of the period may be used 
by students to study the textbook material 
concerning the special type of letter being 
written, to typewrite the grammar or punc- 
tuation drill that has been assigned, to type- 
write in final form the letter that will be due 
the following day, or to compose at the type- 
writer the letter that was assigned today. 
Accuracy and promptness are prime requi- 
sites in this phase of the work. When 
students understand why punctuality in 
answering business letters in actual practice 
is most important, it is easy to get similar 
results in the business English classroom. 
Where the class is held in a typewriting 
room, it is well to have the lesson that is 
assigned on Monday, for instance, fall due 
on Wednesday. This gives the students an 
opportunity to prepare the outline and to 
compose the first draft on the typewriter at 
school on Monday, or to do any necessary 
library reference or research work on Mon- 
day evening and to type the letter in final 
form on Tuesday so that it will be ready for 
correction at the beginning of the period on 
Wednesday. Likewise letters assigned on 
Tuesday will be due on Thursday, those 
assigned on Wednesday will be due on Fri- 
day, and so forth. 


While the students are working at their 
typewriters the teacher checks the letters 
that are due today with each student and 
gives individual help where it is needed. 
After this checking routine has been estab- 
lished the teacher can quite comfortably 


check twenty-five or twenty-six letters 
during this portion of the period. Since the 
value of checking lies in pointing to the 
places where additional drill or practice is 
needed, it is important that the checking be 
kept up to date. If, however, the teacher 
should get behind with her checking, no 
serious harm would result from discarding a 
set of papers and beginning anew. In fact, 
this procedure is far more desirable than 
always attempting to catch up and not being 
able to check with the students individually. 
Checking the letters with each student is im- 
portant because the student in reading his 
letter with the teacher frequently can see his 
own errors or weaknesses. Often the student 
will not understand the purpose of the red 
notations painstakingly made by the teacher 
in the wee small hours of the night. The 
teacher in talking directly with the student 
can more readily tell if the student under- 
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stands the difficulties he is having and t})ys 
can help him more intelligently. 


When the period ends the students ire 
happy with the knowledge that tomorrow’s 
lesson is neatly typed and ready for check- 
ing, and that some new skill has been added 
today by composing effective business lett rs 
at the typewriter. Students in this happy 
classroom environment do the best work. 
Having business English in a typewriting 
room and writing a business letter every day 
can insure this happy, busy, working at- 
mosphere. It certainly does get results' 








The Role of the Business Teacher 
in Public Relations 
(Continued from page 349) 


which may apply to any given criticisms and 
to handle it on the basis of fact.’” 


A program desired by the business depart- 
ment may have to be sold to the school 
board and also to the taxpayer. The function 
of the business department, therefore, is 
necessarily related to having the good 
opinion of all effected by it and ultimately 
each member of the community. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. In summary, 
the business teacher must use business 
methods throughout his teaching and also 
in his attempt to keep the business education 
program well staffed and equipped and 
functioning efficiently. If the results of our 
training appear worth while, the program has 
the most desirable kind of advertising. Em- 
phasis, therefore, must be on _ teaching 
methods and curriculum. 


While the primary function of the business 
department is to produce a well-trained 
stenographer, secretary, or bookkeeper, it is 
wise to give attention to the opportunities 
that arise for informing the public, school 
board, parents, and students about the work 
of the business department. 


The contacts between the school and busi- 
ness through students as well as graduates 
should be maintained on a high level. It is 
through these contacts that direct impres- 
sions of the school are formed, either favor- 
able or unfavorable. Businessmen should 
know what to expect from the school and 
should understand that some selection of 
students is necessary to secure the best 
workers. 


‘Irving R. Melbo, “What Can School Board Members Do to 
Answer Criticism of Public Education?” School Board Journal. 
May, 1951. p. 27. 
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In-Service Growth — 
A Must for Business Teachers 


by KENNETH ZIMMER, HEAD OF BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘hat businessmen in general are dissatisfied 
with the products of our secondary school 
business education departments is an un- 
disputable fact that business teachers and 
all those concerned with the improvement 
of business education must face realistically. 
Neither can we claim that all the students 
in the business education department are 
completely satisfied with the type of training 
they are receiving. Witness the great num- 
her of students leaving school just as soon 
as they are of legal age! Witness the great 
number of students who are never placed in 
business positions for which -they were 
trained in high school! Witness also the great 
number of students who fail when they are 
fortunate enough to be placed in business 
positions for which they supposedly have 
received the proper training! 

Can we as business educators claim that 
we are doing a good job in meeting our 
challenges? Of course, we should not paint 
an entirely bleak picture; there are many 
business teachers and many business educa- 
tion departments doing an excellent job of 
training business students to meet the de- 
mands of business, with many students 
making an excellent showing in their chosen 
endeavors. In addition, many of the reasons 
for the weaknesses in business education may 
be attributed to other factors in the school 
organization and administration. However, 
in this crucial era of numerous attempts to 
undermine our democratic principles of gov- 
ernment through the dissatisfied members 
of our society, it is the responsibility of 
every school and every teacher to produce 
citizens who are well adjusted in every way 
to the society they enter upon graduation. 
This is a challenge for all educators. 

Since occupational security is one of the 
greatest forces for maintaining the high 
morale of our citizenry, the business teachers 
can meet their challenge by producing a 
greater number of occupationally competent 
office workers. Naturally, a problem with 
as many ramifications as this one cannot be 
solved immediately, nor is there just one 
way to solve it. Certainly the improved 
training of prospective business teachers will 
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help considerably. Revision of outmoded 
business education programs and practices 
will also be a step in the right direction. 
However, one of our strongest forces lies in 
the direction of in-service growth of individ- 
ual business teachers and the business edu- 
vation departments as a whole. 

The need for in-service growth is perhaps 
greater in business education than in any 
other high school area. The English teacher 
‘an teach Milton or Keats in much the same 
manner as they were taught to her, and no 
great harm will be done. The social studies 
teacher is more or less forced to keep up 
with current events in order to do her day- 
to-day teaching. But the business teacher 
can and does prepare bookkeepers for a 
community that cannot absorb them, or 
office workers who cannot operate the ma- 
chines that are commonly found in business 
offices. Our teacher-education programs are 
not yet so well organized and carried out 
that they are producing the best type of 
business teacher possible, and that in itself 
should be sufficient reason for making pro- 
vision for additional growth on the part of 
the teacher in service. The constantly chang- 
ing methods and materials of business, the 
new ways of doing things, and the new ma- 
chines of various kinds are additional reasons 
for the business teacher continuing his or 
her education after completing the formal 
training leading to a degree. Constant im- 
provement in methods of teaching based on 
newly found psychological principles or the 
results of experimentation is still another 
factor adding to the case in favor of addi- 
tional growth on the part of the business 
teacher. 

Who is responsible for developing the in- 
service training program? Of course, teachers 
themselves must be concerned with the 
problems and needs of their students — 
sufficiently concerned to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of their teaching from year to year, 
and to modify their teaching on the basis of 
newer and better methods of teaching that 
they have discovered through one of the 
many activities of in-service growth. How- 
ever, the entire responsibility does not rest 
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on the shoulders of business teachers. Super- 
visors of business education on all levels and 
school administrators must also assume their 
share of this responsibility. They must 
set an example for their teachers to follow 
and must not place themselves so far above 
the teaching staff that they think and behave 
as though supervisors and administrators are 
beyond further growth and improvement. 


They, too, must participate in the activities 


that will lead to self-improvement and thus 
to improvement throughout the school. In 
addition, supervisors and administrators 
must believe in the teaching staff to the 
extent that they earnestly believe that each 
teacher is capable of growing. They must 
make the teaching staff aware of their beliefs 
so that the teachers will attempt to live up 
to the expectations of their supervisors and 
administrators. 

Another aspect of supervisory and ad- 
ministrative responsibility in the direction 
of teacher growth is to make the public 
aware of the fact that in-service training 
costs money. “It is an up-grading process to 
produce more effective teachers. It involves 
the expenditure of money to get better edu- 
cation.” 

Before we attempt to enumerate the many 
possibilities for in-service growth of the 
business teacher, the reader should be cau- 
tioned that seldom, if ever, will any one 


teacher find it possible to participate in all 
of the activities, nor will all of the activities 


always be available to the teacher. The 
teacher is limited, and rightly so, by a num- 
ber of factors that should receive the con- 
sideration and understanding of anyone at- 
tempting to pass judgment on the extent of 
the teacher’s participation in in-service 
growth activities. One of the factors to be 
considered is the previous background and 
training of the teacher. A business teacher 
who has had a great deal of subject-matter 
training in the courses he is teaching, as well 
as sufficient methods training and work ex- 
perience in that field, would not require the 
same amount nor the same kind of in-service 
training as the teacher whose entire experi- 
ence with the subject taught is limited to 
one college course in that subject. 

It is essential] that individual differences be 
carefully evaluated before attempting to set 
up a program of in-service growth that will 
embrace an entire department or an entire 
school. Health is a factor that may limit the 
activities of the teacher. If too much addi- 
tional activity is going to affect the health 
of the teacher to the extent that it detracts 

tKimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools (New York 
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from her teaching effectiveness, then the in 
service activity should be limited to th 
physical and mental capacities of the teach« 
involved. 

The extent to which the entire scho 
staff recognizes and appreciates the value o 
in-service training, and participates in it, i 
another factor worthy of consideration. On. 
growing teacher among a stagnant facult: 
may be likened to a flower trying to grow in 
the midst of a patgh of weeds. Either the 
flower should be transplanted or the weeds 
should be removed! 

The school responsibilities and the home 
responsibilities of the teacher may be factors 
that will limit the degree of teacher participa- 
tion in in-service activities. The facilities of 
the school and of the community may also 
help determine the direction of these activi- 
ties. Library materials available would be 
one example of such facilities. As was pre- 
viously mentioned, in-service training costs 
money. Pre-school conferences for which 
teachers are paid, or paying substitutes to 
take over classes while the regular staff 
participates in an in-service excursion are 
dependent upon the finances available. 

All the limiting factors mentioned are not 
to be construed as excuses or means of get- 
ting out of in-service growth; however, 
limitations should be considered in the proc- 
ess of planning an in-service training pro- 
gram. Recognizing then that it may not be 
necessary or possible for the teacher to 
participate in all the activities that may 
lead to in-service growth, let us examine 
some of the areas of in-service training. 

One of the more common procedures used 
by teachers for in-service growth is through 
enrollment in graduate courses during after- 
school hours, Saturdays, or during the sum- 
mer vacation. Obviously, this procedure 
may be one of the more expensive ways of 
improving one’s self, in terms of both time 
and money. Too often the motivation for 
such training does not come from the 
teacher’s recognition of the need for self- 
improvement activity but from the rewards 
offered by the school system, such as salary 
increments and advancement in position. 
Often, too, additional training may be taken 
merely to meet certification requirements. 
Of course, many benefits may be derived 
from taking graduate courses, regardless of 
the factors that motivate the attendance. 

Work experience that may be motivated 
by the need or desire for additional income 
is another procedure used for teacher in- 
service growth. There is no better way for 


: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 1950, p. 226. 
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the teacher to improve his understanding of 
business and learn how businesses operate. 
Work experience, so long as it does not inter- 
fere with teaching duties, should not be over- 
looked as one of the most valuable types of 
in-service training for the business teacher. 

Active membership in business and pro- 
fessional organizations is another valuable 
activity for the business teacher. Member- 
ship in civic organizations can contribute 
much to the teacher’s growth and at the same 
time develop valuable school-community re- 
lationships. In addition, business teachers 
should take an active part in their local, 
state, regional, and national professional 
organizations. Active participation does not 
begin and end with the payment of one’s 
dues. It means attending the meetings of the 
group and reading any of the literature pre- 
pared by the group. It also means actively 
participating in group meetings of such 
organizations and bringing back to the 
school new ideas to be tried in the classroom. 

Reading the professional literature and 
trying some o the techniques that other 
teachers have tried with success can be one 
of the most fruitful ways of growing on the 
job. Here again the business teacher is 
fortunate in that there are a number of 
publications available. ‘True, every article 
is not a worthy one for publication even 
though it does appear in print, but enough 
of the better articles are available. 

One of the comparatively new methods, 
and one of the most rewarding, of teacher 
in-service improvement is the business edu- 
cation workshop. The workshop method 
provides for growth on the part of all 
teachers who participate but the degree of 
growth depends upon the individual teacher’s 
contribution to the workshop. 

We often find that the workshop method 
inay lead to all-school or all-department im- 
provement, a more far-reaching goal than 
individual plans for improvement. Let us 
take an example of how the workshop might 
operate. The business teachers and their 
department head co-operatively evaluate 
their curriculum and their teaching effec- 
tiveness. If the department is sufficiently 
large, two groups may be formed — one 
dealing with the evaluation of the curriculum 
and the other dealing with the evaluation of 
teaching effectiveness. Each group would 
set forth the problems in their particular 
urea and suggest procedures for dealing with 
them. These problems would form the theme 
of the workshop. 

The workshop may operate on a con- 
tinuous plan, replacing the too often useless 
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departmental meetings. Sometimes an entire 
school day out of each semester may be 
devoted to the workshop to resolve the 
problems and consider the plan of action. 
Smaller groups work intensively during the 
semester on the problems outlined at the 
beginning of each semester. Variations of the 
procedures described here may be used to 
fit the particular situation. 

The use of experimentation on the part of 
the classroom teacher is another activity 
that leads to growth on the part of the 
teacher and may make contributions to the 
entire field of business education. For in- 
stance, the typewriting teacher may discover 
some technique that will cause fewer errors 
on the part of students or that will develop 
a higher rate of speed in a shorter learning 
period. Experimentation must be encouraged 
by supervisors who are sympathetic to the 
problems that come from experimentation. 
If a teacher fails in one attempt, the super- 
visor must encourage further attempts until 
success is achieved. 

Every business teacher should make it 
his responsibility to embark on a program 
of self-improvement that is best fitted to his 
own circumstances, for he cannot be doing 
the type of job he should be doing unless he 
moves along as rapidly as do the changes in 
business. An effective school program of 
self-improvement on the part of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators should de- 
velop better teachers, better schools, better 
students, and above all co-operation of the 
faculty through group participation. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR 
OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
by Marion M. Lamb 


This book answers many questions that are on the 
mind of every beginning teacher and is equally 
popular with experienced teachers. It is not a book 
of theory, but a book of good practices. 


Price $2.00 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


by Marion M. Lamb 


Here is another of the unusual contributions of 
Marion Lamb, who writes with authority and in a 
style that is clear and appealing. In this book Dr. 
Lamb provides a skillful analysis of the various 
methods with their advantages and’ weaknesses. 


Price $2.40 
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By Walters, Wingate, Weiner 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is personal, direct, and meaning 
ful. It is based on the long experience of the three authors 
who know that in order to capture the student's interest it is 
necessary to base the study on terms of general theoretical 
principles. 


As the student follows a logical sequence in the development 
and operation of a store, he is told and shown how to promote 
sales and how to advertise. He is told what to buy, where 
and how to buy, how to place an order, how to handle goods ff 
when shipments are received, and how to mark goods. In the 
chapters on stock control, pricing, merchandising, and other § 
similar subjects, the student not only is shown how and why, | 
but he also gets actual practice in specific ways that are used 
in modern stores. 


An ample supply of problems for discussion and problems 


requiring activity on the part of students is provided at the ff 
end of each chapter. 
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Kentucky Business Education Conference 


The fifth annual business education con- 
ference, sponsored by the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, will be held on July 
ll and 12. The theme for the conference will 
be “New But Tried Techniques in Business 
Education.” The meeting on Friday morn- 
ing, July 11, will feature Charles Zoubek, 
shorthand editor for the Gregg Publishing 
Company, who will speak on “New But 
Tried Techniques in Teaching Simplified 
Shorthand,” and Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, who will 
speak on “New But Tried Techniques in 
Teaching Bookkeeping.” 

On Friday afternoon there will be the 
following demonstrations on ““The Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials in Business Educa- 
tion”: (1) How to Prepare 2 x 2 Slides, (2) 
How to Prepare a 35-mm. Filmstrip, (3) 
Use of the Opaque Projector in General 
Business, (4) Use of the Vu-Graph in Book- 
keeping, and (5) How to Prepare a Bulletin 
Board. The film “How to Make Handmade 
Lantern Slides” will also be shown. 

Two of the special features of the con- 
ference will be the annual business education 
picnic at 6:00 p.m. and the Junior League 
Horse Show on Friday night. 

On Saturday morning Dr. H. G. Enterline, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, will speak 
on “New But Tried Techniques in Teaching 
General Business,” and Professor Frank 
Liguori of the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will discuss “New But 
Tried Techniques in Teaching Typewriting.” 
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ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 


Pennsylvania Summer Conference 

“Clerical Training in the High School’’ is 
the theme of the business education con- 
ference to be held at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, on August 1 and 2, 
1952. Registration for the conference will 
begin at 9:00 a.m. on Friday, August 1. 

The speakers and their topics for the 
Friday session are: Harry Nock, office man- 
ager, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany — “The Job Setting for Clerical 
Training”’; Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, editor 
of the Journal of Business Education — ““The 
School Setting for Clerical Training’; Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, director of business 
education, Newark, New Jersey — “Clerical 
Training As a Curriculum”; Harry Huff- 
man, chairman of Business Education De- 
partment, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg — “Clerical Practice as a 
Course.”” On Friday evening from 4:30 p.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. there will be a picnic at Black 
Moshanon. 

On Saturday morning, Mary Connelly, 
professor of business education, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, will speak on the topic 
“Specific Teaching Methods for Clerical 
Training.” A panel discussion will follow 
Miss Connelly’s address. 

The Delta Pi Epsilon banquet will be held 
at the Center Hills Country Club on Satur- 
day evening, from 6:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
The banquet speaker, Robert E. Slaughter, 
vice-president of Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, will speak on the topic, “Retrospect 
and Prospect in Business Education.” 
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N.B.T.A. 1952 Convention Notes 


Plans are being formulated for the 1952 
National Business Teachers Association’s 
annual meeting, which will be held in the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago on December 28, 
29, and 30. The convention theme will be 
‘Business Education for a Sound Economy.” 

Because of the convenience in week-end 
travel, the executive board decided to open 
the convention on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 28, and close on Tuesday, December 30, 
which will allow ample time for most people 
to get home for New Year’s Eve. 

Chairmen named by the executive board 
include Dr. H. G. Enterline, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, in charge of the 
Problems Clinic; Enos Perry, director of the 
Bureau of Business Education for Chicago, 
is local chairman; Howard Wheland, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, is mem- 
bership chairman. 

The co-ordinator of the convention pro- 
gram is Mary Yocum, Austin High School, 
Austin, Minnesota. Thomas Dodds of 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York, is the convention co- 
ordinator. 


Paul Pair of the Association of Commerce 
and Industry, Chicago, is the preconvent ion 
news editor; Clarence Carey, Jones Com- 
mercial High School, Chicago, is the con- 
vention news editor; Perle Marie Parvis, 
High School, Hammond, Indiana, is publi- 
city chairman. Dr. Lewis Toll of Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, will direct 
the school exhibits and will act as the super. 
visor of liaison officers in the department and 
round-table meetings. Dr. Russell Hostler, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, treasurer 
of N.B.T.A., will manage the exhibits and 
Robert T. Stickler, Proviso Township High 
School, Proviso, Illinois, is the new assistant 
exhibit manager. 

Membership in N.B.T.A. includes the 
American Business Education Yearbook and 
the American Business Education Quarterly, 
plus the privilege of attending the conven- 
tion — all for $3.00. The yearbook alone is 
sold to nonmembers for $3.75. Your $3.00 
membership dues may be sent to the secre- 
tary, Leslie J. Whale, Detroit Public Schools, 
167 West Hancock Street, Detroit 1, Michi- 
gan. 
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textbook and 
workbook with 
tests and a final 
civil service type of 


examination. 











Here is a book that enjoyed tremendous popularity 
in World War II. 
need in intensive training courses for business and 
governmental jobs. 
and workbook with review material, 
tests, and a final examination. 
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cabulary, spelling, office machines, communica- 
tions, filing, typewriting, and shorthand. 
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International Business Education Conference 


The fourth annual International Business 
Edueation Conference will be held at the 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
on June 4 to 6, 1952. Teachers from North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and Canada are invited to attend. 

W. Harmon Wilson, editor of THe Bat- 
\NCE SHEET, will discuss current problems 
in business education. M. Louise Green, 
director of product utilization for Remington- 
Rand, Inc., will talk on the areas of equip- 
ment, methods and _ procedures, and 
personnel in business offices. Jack Milligan, 
chief, Business Education Division of the 
State of Michigan, will present the co- 
operative part-time training programs in 
distributive education and office occupations. 
Hulda Vaaler, head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, will be in charge of the 
discussions on shorthand and _ secretarial 
practice. 

Discussions of each subject area in busi- 
ness education will be led by panels com- 
posed of conference staff members and 
teachers attending the conference. Arrange- 
ments have been made for book exhibits and 
business machines demonstrations. 

\ highlight of the conference will be the 
luncheon meeting at which the new dean of 
the School of Education of the University 
of North Dakota, Garold D. Holstine, will 
be the main speaker. 

Inquiries concerning the conference may 
be addressed to either Dorothy L. Travis, 
assistant professor of education, or O. M. 
Hager, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


Indiana Business Machines School 


Paul E. Cockrill, a former business teacher, 
and J. R. Jones, a former member of the staff 
of Indiana University’s School of Business, 
have organized and are now operating the 
Indianapolis Business Machines School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. Cockrill is presi- 
dent and Mr. Jones is training director. The 
primary function of the school is to train 
operators of business machines for local 
business offices with a view to setting up a 
specialized training program for fulfilling 
the local needs for operators of:adding ma- 
chines, billing machines, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, calculating machines, duplicating 
machines, electric typewriters, printing cal- 
culators, and transcribing machines. 
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America's Number One “Bizness’’ Student 


Marie Wilson, star of the “My Friend 
Irma” show, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, receives the degree of Bachelor of 
Confused Secretarial Science from Dean 
Nichols of Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 
California. 

. *. 


Florida Annual Meeting 


The Business Education Department of 
the Florida Education Association will hold 
its annual meeting in the Seven Seas Restau- 
rant in Miami on April 18. This will be a 
combination Juncheon-business meeting, held 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the Florida Education Association. 


Donald Tate, head of the Business Edu- 
cation Department, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, will act as moderator of a 
panel discussion on the topic, “Developing 
the Whole Student.”” Other members of the 
panel are: E. J. Prymas, Fort Myers High 
School; Mrs. Maudie Cook, Coral Gables 
High School; Mrs. Robert Binger, Green- 
ville High School; Merlease Coons, Pensacola 
Vocational School; Juanita Hilty, Winter 
Haven High School; Frances McQuarrie, 
Deland High School; Mary Trautman, 
South Broward High School. 


South Dakota Contest and Demonstration 


Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, South Dakota, sponsored a commercial 
contest and demonstration on April 1, 1952. 
Norman P. Saksvig of Smith-Corona Type- 
writer Company gave a speed typing demon- 
stration. There were contests in shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. 














OT too much to expect 


. the best of the old 
. with the best of the new 


20th CENTURY 
rYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


hen 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is revised, you have a right to expect the 

hd nothing less than the best. A great many man-hours of work have gone into 

bduction of a new book with new materials that have been thoroughly tried out. 
proud to offer you this sensational new book. 


on of The day. 


mew sixth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING you will recognize several 
old familiar techniques that have proved so successful that all teachers want to 
hem, but there are hundreds of new features and refinements. In the develop- 
t skills, you will be impressed with the new techniques built around three levels 
tice: (1) The exploration level, which is the reaching out level; (2) the skill build- 
el, which is the leveling off or consolidation level; and (3) the control level, 
was reaching for perfection and accuracy. All production units are real production 
wmecause they emphasize the development of production skills with the measure- 
f production. 


|| be enthusiastic when you examine this new book for use in your own classes. 


TH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


nati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. en 
05 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 Good Futbock 





Money-Managing Workshops 


The Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, of which Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, general superintendent of schools in 
Chicago, is chairman, has announced that 
four universities will co-operate this summer 
in a program to encourage better teaching of 
family financial security in the nation’s 
high schools and colleges. 

The four universities Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, and Southern Meth- 
odist — will all hold workshops during the 
summer months of 1952, to be attended by 
high school teachers, administrators, and 
faculty members of teacher-training institu- 
tions, who will be recipients of scholarships 
awarded by the sponsoring universities. One 
of the purposes of the program will be to 
develop materials that these and other 
teachers throughout the United States can 
use to teach their students the fundamental 
principles of managing their incomes and 
saving money. 

An outgrowth of two successful workshops 
sponsored by the Committee at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1950 and 1951, which 
have already trained some seventy-five 


teachers, the present expanded program will 
make possible the training of some one 
hundred sixty additional teachers, principals, 


curriculum directors, supervisors, and faculty 
members of teacher-training institutions. 
Scholarships that are to be awarded students 
attending the workshops have been made 
possible through grants to the universities 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Faculty members at all four workshops 
this summer will be selected from staff mem- 
bers of the sponsoring universities’ Schools 
of Education and Business; Administration. 
Outside lecturers drawn from local financial 
institutions will also attend. Subjects to be 
covered will include sources of income, 
budgeting, buying and borrowing on credit, 
home rental and ownership, life insurance, 
general insurance, investments, social secu- 
rity, and all other phases of financial plan- 
ning. Those attending the workshop will 
also work in curriculum laboratories develop- 
ing units of teaching and classroom materials 
based upon the needs in their own schools 
and communities. 

Although the workshops to be held this 
summer by the four universities will not 
have the same program, all four workshops 
will be designed to promote more effective 
teaching of family financial security educa- 
tion in America’s high schools. Students at 
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the workshops will thus include teachers aiid 
others concerned with high school cour: es 
in social studies, business education, mat} e- 
matics, family life education, homemaki: yg, 
guidance, and related fields. 

Dates for the four workshops are as {.l- 
lows: University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, June 30 to August 9; University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, June 30 to August 22: 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, July 14 to August 8; and Universi\, 
of Connecticut, Storrs, August 4 to August 
22. 

The “parent” workshop at the Universit, 
of Pennsylvania will again award scholar- 
ships on a national basis. Particular empha 
sis in the Pennsylvania program will be 
placed on the training of leaders, including 
administrators, supervisors, and faculty 
members of teacher-training institutions. 
The workshop in Philadelphia will be held in 
the University’s new Wharton School Build- 
ing. Six semester hours of credit will be 
awarded. 

In charge of the program at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is Dr. E. Duncan 
Grizzell, chairman of the University’s Work- 
shop Committee and dean of the Univer- 
sity’s School of Education. Co-ordinator of 
the workshop will be Dr. George C. Galphin, 
chairman, Department of Psychology and 
Education, Drexel Institute of Technology 
Scholarships to this workshop will include 
first-class rail transportation to and from 
Philadelphia and tuition charges. Teachers 
will pay for their own board and room. 

The University of Wisconsin will award 
six semester hours of credit and scholar- 
ships of $100 each, sufficient to cover the 
cost of tuition and rooms, to those attending 
the workshop. ‘Teachers will pay for their 
meals. Participants will be drawn chiefly 
from the North Central States. The work- 
shop will be under the direction of Dr. John 
Guy Fowlkes, dean of the University’s 
School of Education. Applications are to be 
addressed to Dr. Russell Hosler, chairman of 
the workshop committee and professor of 
education at the University. 

The workshop to be held at Southern 
Methodist University will serve chiefly the 
Southwest United States. It will be under 
the direction of Dr. C. L. Wisseman, director 
of the University’s School of Education. 
Co-ordinator of the workshop will be Dr. R. 
C. Watts, professor of education at Southern 
Methodist. Scholarships will include room 
and board for the duration of the course. 





Teachers will pay a tuition fee of $40.00. 
Four semester hours will be awarded for 
successful completion of the workshop. 

In charge of the new workshop at the 
University of Connecticut, which will serve 
the New England States, will be Dr. P. Roy 
Brammell, dean of the School of Education. 
Four semester hours of credit will be awarded. 
Scholarships will meet the costs of board and 
room for the students during their stay at 
Storrs. Participants will pay a tuition fee of 
$40.00. Co-directors of the workshop will 
be Dr. Philo T. Pritzkau, assistant professor 
of education at the University, and Francis 
E. Ryan, assistant professor of accounting 
in the University’s School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

* a + 


St. Louis Area Meeting 


The St. Louis Area Business Educators 
Association held its annual luncheon on 
Saturday, March 8. The principal speaker 
was H. D. Bauernfeind, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Vocational-Technical Insti- 
tute, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, who spoke on the topic “How to 
Recognize a Successful Business Educa- 
tional Program.” 

Sectional meetings were held in  book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting. Those 
in charge of the sectional meetings were: 
bookkeeping — H. D. Bauernfeind; short- 
hand — Sister M. Elfrida, P.H.J.C., St. 
Mary’s Central High School, Carlyle, Illi- 
nois; typewriting — R. D. Shrewsbury, Had- 
ley Technical High School, St. Louis. 


A.B.W.A. Regional Conference 


The American Business Writing Associa- 
tion will hold a regional conference in the 
Memorial Union Building at Purdue Univer- 


sity, Lafayette, Indiana, on Apri] 26. The 
conference will be held from 9:00 a.m. to 
4:00 P.M. 

The purpose of the conference is to give 
those in attendance an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas. Arrangements have also been 
made for tours of the Purdue campus. 


O.B.T.A. Convention in Columbus 


Paul Smith, Norton 
High School, Barberton, 
Ohio, president of the 
Ohio Business Teachers 
Association, has an- 
nounced the program for 
the annual convention to 
be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Colum- 
bus on April 25 and 26. 
The theme of the conven- 
tion will be “Adjustment 
on the Job.” Registra- 
tion will begin at 12:00 
Noon on Friday, April 
25. 

Arrangements have 
been made for visits and tours to Columbus 
schools, business offices, factories, and the 
new Ohio Student Union Building on the 
Ohio State University campus. 

Friday evening’s “Circus” with R. D. 
Balthaser, High School, Plain City, as 
master of ceremonies, will have four “rings” 
devoted to interest areas in bookkeeping, 
general business, secretarial, and salesman- 
ship. Each “ring” will have a short program, 
followed by free time to examine the various 
exhibits and to discuss projects with the 
“ring leaders” and fellow O.B.T.A. members. 
Each program will be repeated enough times 
so that each person will find it possible to 
attend all the meetings. 

At the general session on Saturday morn- 
ing, in the Hall of Mirrors, there will be a 
panel discussion on the topic “Adjustment 
on the Job.” Dr. Charles B. Hicks, Depart- 
ment of Business Organization, Ohio State 
University, will act as moderator. The panel 
members will consist of recent graduates 
from high schools in and around Columbus. 
Following the panel discussion there will be 
group discussions on bookkeeping, general 
business, salesmanship, and secretarial. 

The luncheon meeting will be held in the 
Hall of Mirrors at 12:30 p.m. on Saturday. 
Mrs. Madeline Stroney, educational director 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, will be 
the luncheon speaker. 











Paul Smith 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 
Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering 
such topics as business education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording 
subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, 
placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively illustrated. Price $2.80. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Colorado Workshop 


T. James Crawford, coauthor of a popular 
typing textbook, will be featured in a work- 
shop to be held from June 9 through June 19 
at Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. The theme of the workshop is ‘““The 
Application of the Psychology of Skill Build- 
ing.” The first week will be devoted pri- 
marily to typewriting and the second week 
primarily to shorthand. 

Mr. Crawford, regularly on the staff of 
Indiana University, but now on the staff of 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry of the University of 
Pittsburgh, will conduct an afternoon semi- 
nar on June 16. The seminar will be devoted 
primarily to the discussion of problems that 
have arisen during the first week of the ses- 
sion in which a group of twenty high school 
students will be taught the first two weeks 
of beginning typewriting. 

Louis A. Leslie will have the major re- 
sponsibility for conducting the shorthand 
portion of the workshop. Each morning of 
the second week Mr. Leslie will teach two 
assignments of shorthand to a group of high 
school students similar to the group that 
learned typewriting the first week. Between 
the two one-hour sessions Mr. Leslie will 
explain in detail the procedures used and 
will answer questions from the teacher group. 
Any procedures that cannot be used with 
the high school beginners will be demon- 
strated with the aid of the teacher group. 
Mr. Leslie will also be available for personal 
conferences with any teacher or with any 
group of teachers who may have special 
problems to which sufficient time cannot be 
given in the regular class sessions. 

The workshop will give teachers an op- 
portunity to witness an unusual combination 
of demonstration teaching with ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss the fundamental] principles 
of the skill psychology involved. 

In addition to the classroom work there 
will be a well-planned recreational program 
to separate the two weeks of the session. On 
Friday, June 13, a trip to Denver has been 
planned. 


For Saturday, June 14, a trip to Rocky 
Mountain National Park has been organized. 
Private cars will be used and if Trailridge 
Road and the mountain passes have been 
cleared of snow, the group will visit Grand 
Lake on the Western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. Those who wish to do so may 
return to Greeley via Central City, at one 
time the “Richest square mile on earth” and 
now the home of the famous summer opera 
series. 
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North Carolina Conference 


The eleventh annual business educati: 
conference, sponsored by the Business Ed 
cation and Commercial Department 
Woman’s College of the University of Nort} 
Carolina, Greensboro, and Zeta chapter o 
Delta Pi Epsilon, was held on March 22. 
The theme of the conference was “The 
Responsibility of the Public School in Help- 
ing the Youth of America Acquire An 
Intelligent Understanding and Appreciation 
of the American Economic System and the 
American Business System As An Integral 
Part.” 

The speakers and their topics were as 
follows: Dr. R. P. Brecht, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, international 
president of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association — “Characteristics of the 
American Business and Economic System”’; 
Charles T. McNary, personnel director of 
Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro — “How Our 
Business System Operates”; William L. 
Beerman, executive secretary of Greensboro 
Industries, Inc., Greensboro — “Identifying 
and Adapting Community Resources for 
Use in the Instructional Program for De- 
veloping an Understanding and Appreciation 
of the American Economic and Business 


System”; O. Arthur Kirkman, member of the 
North Carolina State Legislature and presi- 


dent and general manager of High Point, 
Thomasville & Denton Railroad — “Identi- 
fying and Adapting Community Resources 
for Use in the Instructional Program for 
Developing Desirable Attitudes and Personal 
Attributes, and for Developing Occupational 
Intelligence.” 
= * @ 


D.P.E. Dinner at O.B.T.A. Convention 


Rho chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national] 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, will sponsor a dinner in conjunc- 
tion with the annual spring meeting of the 
Ohio Business Teachers Association, to be 
held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Colum- 
bus. The dinner will be held at 6:30 p.m. 
Friday evening, April 25, in the new Ohio 
Union Building of Ohio State University 
campus. 

All chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon are in- 
vited to attend the dinner. Reservations 
should be made by April 21 with Miss 
Marguerite Priest, treasurer of Rho chapter, 
3067 Sunset Drive, Columbus, Ohio. 

Delta Pi Epsilon is an honorary graduate 
fraternity in business education. Rho 
Chapter is at 0.S.U. 





Catholic Business Education Convention 


The annual convention of the Midwest 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association was held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, on Saturday, March 1. 
The theme of the meeting was “Professional 
Improvement for Dynamic Catholic Teach- 
ing.” 

The college and high school sessions con- 
vened separately with the exception of a 
joint session at 2:00 p.m. at which Brother 
James Luke, F.S.C., chairman of the Mid- 
west Unit of the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association, presided. At this session 
Reverend George G. Higgins, Ph.D .,assist- 
ant director, Department of Social Action, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, dis- 
cussed “Catholic Social Principles in the 
Modern World.” 

Dr. Albert C. Fries, director of business 
education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, opened the college workshop 
with a round-table discussion on “Business 
Education in Colleges.”’ The afternoon col- 
lege session was conducted by Dr. Theodore 
Lubera and dealt with “Trends in Teacher 
Training in Business Education.” Dr. 
Lubera is the assistant superintendent of 


secondary schools in Chicago and is a pro- 
fessor in the Education Department of the 
Graduate School of DePaul University. 
Dr. Francis J. Brown, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Economics, DePaul University, 
acted as chairman of the college session. 


The morning high school workshop was 
directed by Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., of the 
Christian Brothers College High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri. A. B. Dick Company 
conducted a demonstration on “Modern 
Mimeograph Techniques.” In the afternoon 
high school session Louis A. Leslie spoke on 
“New Discoveries in the Teaching of Typ- 
ing.” Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., head of the 
Business Department of Madonna High 
School acted as chairman of the high school 
session. 

Officers of the Midwest Unit are: chair- 
man, Brother James Luke, F.S.C., St 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota; co- 
chairman, Dr Francis J. Brown, DePaul 
University, Chicago, Illinois; secretary, 
Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois; treasurer, Sister M. 
Cassilda, R.S.M., Mercy High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER includes a thorough re. 
view of the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
seventy-five exercises with corresponding tests. The 
exercises and tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, installment buying, 
invoices, payrolls, taxes, discounts, and a wide range of other fundamental applications. 


The student is given a review of the fundamentals, then a drill, followed by a test. A suggested time 
allowance is given to encourage the development of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of | 


schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. 


who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 
HUNTINGDON COLLEGE: 


Principles of Economics. Address, 


MONTGOMERY 
August 14. 
Dean. 

UNIVERSITY 
Terms, 
courses in Accounting; 
E conomic 8; I inance > 
Studies. {ddress, 
good, School 


June 9- 
Paul T. Stone, 


he NIVERSITY OF 
June 9-—July 18; July 21-August 22. Subject matter 
Business Law; Business Statistics; 
Management; Marketing; Secretarial 
Director of Summer School or Dean Lee Bid- 
of Commerce and Business Administratior 


ALABAMA: Two 


Arizona 
FLAGSTAFF ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


June 9-July 11; July 14-August 15. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
The Business Curriculum; The Teaching of Business Subjects; 
Economic Problems; Employer-Employee Relations; Economics 
of National Security; Research Techniques in Business; Dis- 
tributive Education in the Secondary School. Address, Office of 
the Registrar. 

TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: First Session, 
June 2-July 3. Techniques in Typewriting; Projects in Type- 
writing; Improving Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
Second Session, July 7-August 9. Improving Instruction in 
Typewriting; Seminar in Business Education. Address, Director 
of Summer Sessions 

TUCSON—UNIVERSITY Of} 
June 9—July 12; July 14-Auguat 16 
Economic Geography; 
counting; 


Two Terms, 


ARIZONA: Two Terms, 
Introduction to Business; 
Survey of Geography; Principles of Ac- 
Accounting for Engineers; Business Law; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Business binance; Statistical Methods in 
Business; Marketing Principles and Problems; Retail Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion; Money and Banking; Visual and 
Auditory Aids in Teaching; Principles and Techniques of 
Guidance; Principles and Prob le ms of Business Education; 
Typewriting Review; Adding-Calculating Machines Tec h- 
niques; Gregg Shorthand Review; other subject matter courses 
in busine ss and general education. Address, Dr. O. K. Garretson, 


Director of Summe Nession,. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June @July 5. Advanced Typing; 
Business Correspondence; Advanced Shorthand; Business Law. 
Second Term, July 7-August 9. Applied Typewriting; Office 
D. D. McBrien, President. 


Practice. Address, Dr. 

STATE COLLEGE—ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 2-July ? Second Term, July 7-August 8. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; ‘ale ulating Machines; Business 
Correspondence; Secretarial ° ractice; Economics; ‘Marketing; 
Business Organization; Money and Banking; Business Law; 
Office Management and Control; Salesmanship; Economics of 
Consumption; Accounting; Business Mathematics; Special 
Methods in Teaching the Commercial Subjects in the Secondary 
School. Address, Dean James W. Turner, 
Sessions, or Dr. C. C. Carrothers, 
and Economics. 


Director of Summer 
Head, Department of Business 


California 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE: June 16- 
July 25. Fundamentals of Economics. Address, Dr. Ivan C. 
Milhous, Co-ordinator of Summer Sessions. 

BERKELEY ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 30- 
August 9. Usual subject matter courses in business and general 
education. Address, J. Evan Armstrong. 

CLAREMON’ r-CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 24—-August 1; Second Term, August 4-—September 6. 
Subject m: utter courses — general education and economics. 
Address, Luther J. Lee, Jr., Director of Summer Session, Harper 
Hall. 

CHICO—CHICO STATE COLLEGE: June 
Pe rsonal Typing; Seminar in Business Education; New Methods 
in Utilizing Duplicating and Other Business Machines. Address, 
Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, Head, Division of Commerce. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 
23-August 4. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning 
and Advanced Gregg Shorthand; Business Correspondence; 
Business Machines; Office Organization and Management; 
Business Report Writing; Methods of Teaching Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Research in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. S. J. Wanous, Chairman, Business 
Education Department. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Siz Weeks’ Session, June 23—-August 1; Four Weeks’ 


ARCATA 


16—July 25. 
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Another list will be published in the May issue. 


Teachirs 


Session, August 1-. ge 29. Business Education Confere: 
Workshop in Business Education; Recent Developments 
Business Education; Advanced Problems of Instruction 
General Business Subjects: Advanced Problems of Instruct 
in Typewriting; Advanced Problems of Instruction in Bo 
keeping; Instructional Organization and Supervision in Busir 
Education; Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting; Beg 
ning Shorthand (Gre gg Simplified); Office healisaente Princi 
of Indexing, Classification, and Filing Systems; Office Mana 
ment; Accounting; Advertising; Finance; Ge neral Busine 
Marketing; War and Postwar Economic Problems; Aud 
Visual Materials; Personality and Mental Hygiene; ot 
subject matter courses in business and general educ ation. 
dress, Dr. J. Frances Hen Acting Head, Business Ed 
tion Department. 

SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE 
Terms, June 23-Auquat 1; 


ler s¢ ym, 


COLLEGE 7 
August 4-August 22. Typewriti: 
Mathematics of Finance; Personal Use Typing; Principles 
Accounting; Business Administration; Marketing; Income 1 
Procedures in Business Education; Special Study in Busine 
Education. Address, Dr. Charles Lam len. 

SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: 
Session, June 23-August 1. Gregg Shorthand; 
Principles of Accounting; Commercial 
Machines; Business Mathematics; Business Correspondenc: 
Business Law; Cost Accounting; Income Tax Procedure; Lif 
Insurance; Personnel Problems in Business; Principle s of Ad 
vertising; Salesmanship Work Experience; Materials and 
Methods in Shorthand, Typewriting; Se minar in Business 
Educ ation; Review of Research in Business Education; Master's 
Thesis in Business Educ ation; subject matter courses in gener 
education. Four Weeks’ Sessio fugust 4-August 29. Business 
Law; Business Machines; Office Management; Material an 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Improvement of Teaching 
in Business Subjects; subject matter 7 s in general educa 
tion. Address, Raymond M. Mosher, Dean, Educational Service 
and Summer Session, 


Sir Wee 
Typewriting 
Geography; Busine 


Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
June 16-July 22. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand 
and Typewriting; Foundations of Business Education; 
zation, Administration, and Supervision of Business Edueation: 
Seminar in Basic Business Education; Workshop in Economic 
Education; subject matter courses in Accounting, Business Law 
Marketing, Finance, Business Management, Vocational Guid 
ance. Second Term, July 24-—August 27. Improvement of In 
struction in Bookkeeping and General Business; Improvement 
of Instruction in Clerical, Office, and Secretarial Prac tice; Prob 
lems in Business Education; Organization and Administration 
of Distributive Education; subject matter courses in Account- 
ing, Business Law, Marke ting, Finance, Business Management 
Vocational Guidance Address, Helen B. Borland, Associate 
Professor of Business Education. 

DENVER UNIVERS ITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 25-—J uly 23; July 24-August 22. Tests and Measurements 
in Business Educ ation; Organization and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education; Practical Seminar in Business Educati: mn; 
Business EF ducation Principles and Problems; Improving In 
struction in Stenographic Machines; Improving Instruction in 
Computing Machines; Improving Instruction in Typewriting; 
Improving Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial Procedure; 
Teaching Basic Business Education; Improving Instruction in 
Bookkeeping and Accounting; Re ading Seminar in Business 
Education; Seminar in Busine ss Education (General Office 
Training Workshop). Address, Earl Nicks, Chairman of Business 
Education Department. 


FORT COLLINS 


First Term 


Organi 


COLORADO A. AND M. COLLEGE 
June 23-August 15. Elementary Accounting; Beginning Typing 
Address, Dean David Morgan 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: Pre 
Session, June 9-June 19. Workshop in the Application of Skill 
Learning. Regular Session, June 21-August 15. Beginning 
Typewriting; Principles of Accounting I; Beginning Gregg 
Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting and Office Practice; Busi 
ness Correspondence; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Office Practice, General Business; Psy- 
chology of Personnel Management; Consumer Education; 
Principles of Advertising; Retail Store Operation and Manage- 
ment; Administration of Distributive Education; Principles of 
Marketing; Principles of Insurance; Introduction to Graduate 
Study; Current Problems in Business Education; Ad 
tion and Supervision of Business Education; 
riculum Problems. Address, Dr. Kenneth J. I 

GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: Two Weeks’ June 9-June 20: Seven Weeks’ 
Session, June 23—August 8. Foundations of Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; 


ministra- 
Ady anced Cur- 
lansen. 


Session, 





Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects and 
Office Machines; Office Machines; Principles of Pi} cota as 
Personal Finance; Current Business Problems. Address, H 
Binford, Chairman, Division of Business. 


Connecticut 
STORRS—UNIVERSITY OF C ONNEC TICUT: June 23- 


August 2. Subject matter courses in Accounting; Industrial 
Manageme nt and Organization; Principles of Insurance; Mar- 
keting; Fundamentals of Salesmanship; Principles of ‘Retail 
Merchandising; Sales Management. Address, A. L. Knoblauch, 
Director. 
District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON—CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 25-August 9. Methods and Content of 
Teaching Shorthand; Methods and Content of Teaching Office 
Practice; Business Law; Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education; Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education; Business Education Seminar; Statistical Methods; 
Principles of Feonomics; Current Labor Proble ms; Current 
Economic Problems; Comparative Economic Systems; Fco- 
nomie Content of Papal Encyclicals; Elementary Accounting 
Principles; Financial Statements. Address, Dr. Paul J. Fitz- 
Patrick, Head, Department of Business Education. 


Florida 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI: 

July 31-September 11. Mathematics 
of Business; Business English; Typewriting for Personal Use; 
Beginning Typewriting; Shorthand Theory; Office Manage- 
ment Services; Office Management Administration; Workshop 
in Human Relations. Address, Dr. E. Morton Millers, Director 
of Summer Sessions. 

GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: June 16- 
August 15. Teaching Office Machines; Teaching Bookkeeping 
and Consumer Business Subjects; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Workshop in EF conomic E ducation; undergraduate courses 
in Sho rthand, Transcription, Typewriting, Accounting, Eco- 
nomics, Business Law, and Marketing. Address, Dr. John H. 
Moorman, Head, Department of Business Education, 

TAL ABA FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: Siz 
Weeks’ Session, June 16-July 25. Improvement of Instruction 
in Secre ti arial Subjects; Special Methods in Business Education; 
Principles of Business Education; Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Current Business and Industrial 
Problems for Teachers; Research in Business Education: Type- 
writing for Business; Shorthand Dictation and Transcription; 
Business Corre spondence; Secretarial Machines; Calculatin 
Machines. Three Weeks July 26-—August 13. Tests aan 
Measurements in Business Education. Nine Weeks’ Session, 
June 16-August 13. Subject matter courses in Accounting, 
Business Law, Management, Marketing, Insurance, Real 
Estate, and Secretarial Science. Address, Donald J. Tate, 
Acting Head, Department of Business Education. 


CORAL GABLES 
Terms, June 16-—July 30; 


Two 


Session, 


Georgia 


GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 9-July 16. Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects; Accounting Principles I; Audio-Visual Education. 
Second Term, July 16-August 22. Accounting Principles II; 
Business Correspondence. Address, Marjorie Keaton, Acting 
Chairman of Business Education Division. 
MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: Two Sessions, June 11-July 18; July 21-August 238. 
Business Law; Business Correspondence; Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects; Economics; Shorthand Brush-Up. Address, 
Dr. Donald C, Fuller, Chairman, Division of Business Adminis- 


tration, 
Idaho 


MOSCOW— UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: 
11. Workshop in Business Education; Methods in Typing and 
Related Subjects; Methods in Bookkeeping and Related Sub- 
foste: Seminar in Business Education; Research in Business 

ducation; Beginning and Personal Typewriting; Office Train- 
ing and Stands ards; usual subject matter courses in business and 
general education. Address, Dean F. J. Weltzin, Director of 
Summer Session, or Bruce Blackstone, Acting Head, Business 
Education and Secretarial Studies. 


COLLEGEBORO 


June 16-—August 


Iinois 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 


June 16-August 15. Typewriting; Shorthand; Introduction to 
Business; Accounting; Business English; Methods in Teaching 
Typewriting; Office Machines; Advertising. Address, Dr. J. W. 
Scott, Chairman of Department of Business Administration. 
CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 9—August 1. Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Introduction to Business; Case Problems in Business Law; 
Income Tax Accounting; Corporation Finance; Seminar in 
Business Educutijon; Principles of Marketing; Office Machines; 


CARBONDALE 
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Business Law; Business Mathematics; Advanced Typewriting. 
Address, Dr. James M. Thompson. 

CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY: June 16—August 1. 
Subject matter courses in Accounting; Business English; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Business ‘Statistics; Secretarial Science; 
usual subject matter courses in general education. Address, 
Dean of the Summer Session. 

DECATUR—JAMES MILLIKEN UNIVERSITY: June 
9-August 1. Office Machines; Business Communications; 
Audio-Visual Aids. Address, Professor William E. Fisher. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz 
Weeks’ Session, June 23—August 3; Nine Weeks’ Session, June 
28-—August 238; Three We-ka’ Session, August 38-August 28. Im- 
prosomens of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Principles of 
Susiness Education; Improvement of Instruction in Reson 
ing and Accounting; Evaluation and Measurement in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in General Business 
om Principles and Problems of Office Practice; Current 
Problems in Business Education; Supervision of Co-operative 
Business Fducation; Workshop in Vocational Business Educa- 
tion; Master’ s Seminar in Business Education; subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Advertising, Business Law, Business 
Writing, Finance, Marketing, Personnel Administration, Secre- 
tarial Science, Statistics, Transportation. Address, Dr. A. C 
Van Dusen, Director of Summer Session, or Dr. A. C. Fries, 
Director of Business Education, School of Education, 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June @July 11; July 11-August 15. Graduate 
courses in business education; undergraduate work in Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Accounting, Office Machines. Address, 
Dr. Clyde Beighey, Head, Department of Business Education. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
June 16-August 8. Graduate courses: Occupational Guidance 
in Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education; I mprove- 
ment of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Ge neral Business 
Subjects; undergraduate courses in Accounting, Typewriting, 
Economics of Business, Business Law, Retailing, Business 
Organization and Management. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 

ROCK ISLAND—AUGUSTANA COLLEGE: 
July 18. Principles of Economics; Elementary and Advanced 
Typewriting; Philosophy and Education; other subject matter 
courses in economics and general education. Address, D. R 
Barnes. 


June 9- 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA: Inter- 
session, June 2—June 18; Regular Session, June 18-Auguat 15; 
Short Session, August 14-August 30. Foundations of Business 
Education; Curriculur and Instructional Problems in Office 
Practice; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business Sub- 
jects; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting and Related 
Secretarial Skills; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand 
and Transc ription; Seminar in Business Education; Research 
in Business Education; Thesis in Business Education; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Business Education; Supervised 
Readings in Business Education; Organization and Administra- 
tion of Distributive Education; Co-ordination in Distributive 
Education; Workshop in Distributive Education; Preparation 
of Instructional M: aterials for Distributive Education Classes; 
Job Instruction and Human Relations Training in Distributive 
Education; Conference Leadership Training in Distributive 
Education; The Use of Business Machines; Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Office Manage- 
ment; Undergraduate Survey of Business Education; Audio 
Visual Education; other subject matter courses in business and 
general education. Address, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman of 
Department of Business Education, 

EVANSVILLE—EVANSVILLE COLLEGE: June §- 
August 1. Principles of Accounting; Business Machines; Busi 
ness Correspondence; Beginning Typewriting; Business English; 
Commercial Law. Address, G. R. McCoy, Registrar. 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 11; July 14-August 15. Workshop in 
Business Education; Supervision and Administration of Busi- 
ness Education Courses; Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
Business Subjects; The Teaching of Bookkeeping and General 
Business Education; Principles and Philosophy of Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typing; The Teaching of Shorthand and Typing; Improvement 
of Instruction in Sechhecston and Cleric al Practice; Business 
Finance; Evaluative Instruments in Business Education; Cur- 
riculum Construction in Business Education; Secretarial Prob- 
lems; other subject matter courses in Beginning and Advanced 
Accounting, Law, Auditing, Office Machines, Typewriting; 
subject matter courses in economics and general education. 
Address, Dr. M. E. Studebaker, Head, Business Education De- 
partment. 

TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 

JEGE: First Term, June 18—July 22. Beginning and Inter- 
mediate Typewriting; Accounting Principles; Intermediate 
Stenography; Business Communications; Office Organization 
and Management; (Office Machines; Office Work Experience; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Basic Business Education. Second Term, 
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July %8-August 26. Typewriting; Accounting Principles; 
Advanced Stenography; Business Law; Guidance and Evalua- 
tion in Business Education; Organization, Administration, and 
Supervision in Business Education. Address, Dr. Paul F. Muse, 
Chairman, Department of Commerce. 


lowa 
CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE 


June 16-August 23. Comprehensive Typewriting; Methods in 
Basic Business Subjects; Office Techniques; Office Supervision 
and Management; Seaniien Distributive Education; Problems 
in Thomas Shorthand; Foundations of Business Education; 
Accounting Systems; Co-ordination Techniques; Administra- 
tion of Directed Work E xperience; Improvement of Basic 
Business Instruc aan Improvement of Typewriting Instruction. 
Address, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department of Business 
Education. 

DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: 
June 9-July 18; July 21-August 22. Undergraduate courses in 
Distributive Education, Secretarial Science, Business Adminis- 
tration; Principles and Problems in Business. Address, Dr. Fran- 
ces Merrill. 

IOWA CITY— STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 11- 
August 6. Teaching Techniques in Business Subjects; Principles 
and Problems of Business Education; Seminar in Teaching 
Typewriting; Organization and Administr: ation of Distributive 
Education; Workshop in Distributive Education; Research in 
Business Education; Thesis in Business Education; Shorthand; 
Type writing; Business Law; Accounting; Office Practice Tech- 
niques; Sale smanship; Retail Merc handising; Marketing; 
Business Writing. Address, Dean Elmer T. Peterson, Director oj 
Summer Session, or Dr. William J. Masson, Department of Office 
Management and Business Education. 

SIOUX CITY—MORNINGSIDE 
June 9—July 11; July 12-August 15. 
Labor Problems; Consumer Economies; Typewriting; Short- 
hand; subject matter courses in gener: il education. Address, 
Thed Parra, Director of Admissions. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


Two Terms, 


COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
Principles of Economics; 


Kansas 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 2@-July 31. Introduction to Business; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary and Inte » 
mediate Stenography; Business Law; Business Correspondence 
Calculating Machines; Duplicating Machine s; Filing and Office 
Routine; Marketing; Accounting; Insurance; Principles of 
Business Education; Principles of Advertising; Business Cycles 
and Forecasting; Organization and Administration of Office 
and Distributive Education; Methods of Individual Training 
and Job Analysis Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; Adult Education and Conference Leading; Prac- 
ticum in Stenography; Co-ordination Problems in Business 
Education; Human Relations and Supervisory Training; Con- 
sumer Education Materials and Methods; Audio-Visual Aids 
Workshop; Research in Business Education; Observations in 
Business; Issues and Trends in Business Education; The 
Business Curriculum; Thesis in Business Education; other 
—e matter courses in Distributive Education, Retailing, 

d Merchandising. Address, E. C. McGill, Head, Department 
of Business Education. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 9-August 8. Elementary Typing; Intermediate Typing; 
Office Machines; Elementary Secretarial Science; Intermediate 
Secretarial Science; Business Law; Consumer Economics; other 
subject matter courses in economics. Address, Dr. E. R. McCart- 
ney, Dean. 


LINDSBORG—BETHANY COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 5—-August 2; August 4-August 30. Subject matter courses 
in business and economics. Address, Dr. J. L. Hermanson, 
Registrar. 

MANHATTAN—KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June 2- 
August 2. Typewriting; Shorthand; subject matter courses in 
economics; subject matter courses in general education. Ad- 
dress, Dean A. L. Pugsley. 

OTTAWA—OTTAWA UNIVERSITY: June §-August 1. 
Principles of Economics; Advanced Typewriting; Money and 
Banking; Accounting. Address, Dr. R. W. Browning. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Sessions, June 2-August 1; August 2-< 4ugust 29. Graduate 
and senior-graduate courses: Business Education Workshop; 
Problems in Business Education, Trends in Business E ducation; 
Secretarial and Office Practice; Personnel Management; Semi- 
nar in Business Education; Research Thesis and Proble m. 
Undergraduate courses: Methods of Teaching; Supervised 
Teaching; Secretarial Courses; Accounting; Business Law; 
Business Correspondence; Resins »ss Machines. Address, Dr. W. 
S. Lyerla, Head, Department of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration. 


EMPORIA 


Kentucky 


BARBOURVILLE—UNION COLLEGE: Two 
June 1-July 9; July 10-August 16. Business Law; 
Mathematics; Methods of Teaching Typewriting. 
Office of Public Relations. 


Terms, 
Business 
Address, 
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BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEG! 
COMMERCE: June 9-August 16. Methods Courses in T, 
ing Typewriting and Bookkee ping; usual subject matter co 
in business education. Address, J. Murray Hill, President. 

LEXINGTON—UNIVERSI’ . Y OF KENTUCKY: 
16-August 9. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Begir 
and Advanced T ypewriting; subject matter courses in Acc " 
ing; Business Law; Personnel Management; Statistical M. th. 
ods; Money and Banking; Public Finance; Office Managen 

Sales Management; Retail Merchandising; Methods of T: 
ing Bookkeeping and Accounting; Supervision and Admini 
tion of Business Education; Use of Community Resource 
Business Education; The Business Curriculum Guidance 
Business Education; Problems in Business Education; Vj 
Aids Workshop in Business Education. Address, Dean Fran 
Dickey or Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, Chairman, Business | 
cation Department, 

RICHMON D—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEA‘ 
ERS COLLEGE: June 9-August 1. Typewriting; Shorth: 
Accounting; Business English; Business Law; other sul 
matter courses in business. Address, W. Moore, Dea 
College. 


Louisiana 
BATON ROUGE--SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 9- 


August 9. Iypewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Business 
Organization; Methods of Teaching Business Courses; Educa- 
tional Psychology; other subject matter courses in general 
education. Address, J. J. Hed Registrar. 

LAFAYETTE—SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INS!1 : 
TUTE: June 7—August 8. Accounting; Business Administr 
tion; Economics; Secretarial Science; —~ ct matter courses in 
general education. Address, Dean M. D. Doucet. 

NATCHITOCHES NORTHWESTI RN STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 9-August 9. Methods and content courses in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping. Address, N. B. Morri- 
son, Head, Department Business. 


jemon, 


Maine 


AUBURN—AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OF COM.- 
MERCE: June 238—August 1. Methods courses in Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Accounting, Office Practice; theory courses in 
Gregg Simplified Shorthand, Accounting, Office Practice, Type- 
= Office Machines. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Prin- 


HUSSON COLLEGE: 
Shorthand; Shorthand Methods; Typewriting; Typewriting 
Methods; Business Letters; Economics; subject matter courses 
in Accounting; Secretarial Studies. Address, Clara L. Swan. 

LEWISTON—BLISS COLLEGE OF BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION: July 7-August 15. Refresher Course in 
Methods of Commercial Teaching; Refresher Course in Ste- 
nography and Typing; Refresher Course in Advanced Account- 
ing. Address, Mrs. Marjorie L. Haynes, Principal. 

ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 7-August 15. 
Principles of Business Education; Reorganization of the Busi- 
ness Education Curriculum. Address, Mark R. Shibles. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—MORGAN STATE COLLEGE: 
August 8. Introduction to Business; 
Principles and Methods of Statistics. 
Wilson. 


a i NGOR June 30-August 8. 


June 30- 
Consumer Economics; 
Address, Edward N 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY: Intersession, May 26- 


; Regular Session a 7-Auguat 16. Consumer Business 
Education; Methods and Materials in Co-operative Training 
Programs; Improvement of Instruction in Business English; 
Business Education Conference; Improvement of Instruction 
in Shorthand; Seminar in Business Education; Curriculum 
Construction in Business Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Social-Business Subjects; Demonstration Class in 
Elementary Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Theories and Practices in Business Education; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Measurement in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Office Machines; 
subject matter courses in general education. Address, Dean 
Atlee L. Percy, Director of Summer Session. 


BOSTON 
July 6 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF 
Weeks’ Session, June 28—August 1; Eight Weeks’ at June 
23-August 15. P rinciples of Business Education; Advanced 
Methods Course in Stenographic Subjects; Advanced Methods 
Course in Basic Business; Research in Business Education; 
Co-operative Education in the Secondary Schools; Problems of 
Teaching Office Machines; Co-operative Work Experience in 
Business Education; Office Management; Visual and Audio 
Aids; related la” s in guidance, sociology, general education. 
Address, Dr. J. M. Trytten, School of Education. 


MICHIGAN: _ Siz 
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BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms, May 
20-June 27; June 80-August 8. m rd of Education; Tests 
and Measurements for Business Education; usual subject 
matter courses in Accounting, Law, Economics, and Commerce. 
Address, Harold E. Wisner, Registrar. 

DETROIT—UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT: June 28- 
August 1. Elementary Typewriting; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Typewriting and porthand.” Address, O. C. Schnicker. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 28-Auyust 1. Business Correspondence; Beginning Short- 
hand; Beginning Accounting; Industrial and Business World; 
Management rinciples; iaermnal Administration; Smal 
Business Management; Office Machines; Beginning Ty 
writing; Real Estate Fundamentals; Workshop 1 in Distributive 
Education; Curriculum of Business Education; Principle and 
Practices of Vocational Education; Methods ‘of Research in 
Education; Co-operative Education in the Secondary School; 
Administrative and Supervisional Functions in Relation to 
Vocational Education; Store Work Experience; Leadership 
Clinic. Address, Dr. A. E. Schneider, Head, Business Studies 
Department. 

MARQUETTE—NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION: June 23-Auguat 1. Psychology of Business 
Relations; Development, Organization, and Use of Instructional 
Materials; Methods of Teaching Nonstenographic Business 
Subjects; Visual-Sensory Aids in Education; Educational 
Measurement and Evaluation. Address, L. O. Gant, Registrar. 

YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 80-September 

Beginning and advanced courses in Shorthand, Ty powsteas. 
oie Mathematics, English, Office Training, and Ma- 
chine Technique. Address, Registrar. 

YPSILANTI— MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE: 
Sir-Weeks’ Session, June 18—July 25; Three Weeks’ Post Session, 
July 28-August 15. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; 
Elementary Shorthand; Eleme ntary and Advanced Accounting; 
An Elementary Course in Basic Business; Business Letter 
Writing; Business Law; Business Organization and Manage- 
ment; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Principles and 
Problems in Business Education. Address, Julius M. Robinson, 
Head, Department of Business Studies. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 16-July 26. Teaching the Technical Business 
Subjects; Teaching the Basic Business Subjects; Materials 
and Methods in Co-operative Part-Time Classes; Training 
Store and Office Supervisors; Co-ordination Techni ues; Adult 
Distributive Education C lasses; Trends in Business Education; 
Problems in Distributive Education; Problems in Business 
Education; Economics of Consumption; Accounting; Beginning 
Typewriting; Business Law; Money and Banking; Economics; 
Statistics; Industrial Relations; Insurance; Retail Store Man- 
agement; Marketing; Current Economic Problems. Second 
Term, July 28—August 80. Consumer Education in the Schools; 
Materials and Methods in Consumer Education; Business and 
Distributive Education Under Vocational Acts; Co-operative 
Part-Time Work-Experience Programs; Accounting; Business 
Law; Money and Banking; Economics; Statistics; Labor Prob- 
lems; Marketing; Sales Management; Investments; Public 
Finance. Address, Dr. Ray G. Price, College of Education, 

ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 9-July 18. Typewriting; Personal Typing; 
Duplicating; Business Law; Accounting; Special Problent: 
Office Machines; Office Management; 2 Ae Methods. 
Second Session, July 19-—August 22. Typewriting; Business Law; 
Accounting; Personal Income Tax; Special Problems; Per- 
sonnel Administration; Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Education. Address, Registrar. 


Mississippi 


CLEVELAN D—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June §—July 11; July 14-August 21. Accounting; 
Shorthand; Typing; Economics; Business Law; Office Ma- 
chines. Address, Head, Department of Business, or Director of 
Summer School. 


STATE COLLEGE—MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE 
First Term, June @—July 8. Intermediate and Advanced Type- 
writing; Intermediate and Advanced Shorthand; Problems in 
Commercial Education; Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
Business Subjects in Secondary Schools; Accounting; Com- 
mercial Law; Income Tax; Insurance; Marketing; Economics; 
Socivlogy; History and Government; Retailing. Second Term, 
July 9-August 15. Intermediate and Advanced Typewriting; 
Bookkeeping for Teachers; Recent Trends in the Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects; Tests and Measurements in Commercial 
and Vocational Subjects; Accounting; Salesmanship; Business 
Finance; Advertising; Economics; Socivlogy; History and 
Government. Address, Professor O. H. Little, Industrial Edu- 
cation Department. 


Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU—SOUTHEAST Massogns STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June @August 8 Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Introduction to Business; 
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Principles of Marketing; Shorthand; Retailing. 
Dr. E. H. Newmeyer. 

COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 9- 
August 1. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Courses in Accounting; Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects; Distributive Education; Statis- 
tics; Graduate Courses in Education, Distributive Education 
Guidance and Counseling, Accounting and Statistics, Economics 
and Business. Address, Dean L. G. Townsend, Director of 
Summer Seasion. 

KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 2-August 7. Courses in Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Accounting, Introduction to Business, The 
Teaching of Business Education; Graduate Courses in the 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand, Sypeorang, Book- 
keeping, General Business. Address, President Walter I 7. Ryle. 


MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COL- 
LEGE: May 27-August 1. Elementary Accounting; Ty 
writing; Shorthand; Office Machines; Business Law; Tax 
Accounting; Corporation Finance; Business Problems; Teach- 
ing Methods. Address, S. Sursey, Chairman, Division of Busi- 
ness. 

WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COL- 
LEGE: May 26-August 1. Introduction to Business; Business 
Arithmetic; Elementary Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Commercial Law; 
Office Machines; Calculating and Bookkeeping Machines; 
Secretarial Procedures; Personnel Management; Problems in 
Teaching Business Subjects. Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Head 
Department of Business. 


Address 


Montana 


MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY:  Siz- 
Weeks’ Session, June 16-—July 25; Ten-Weeks’ Session, June 16- 
August 22. Salesmanship; Accounting; Office Mana ement; 
Retailing; Marketing; Income Tax; Corporation Finance 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial ractice; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Office Machines; Problems in Teaching 
Bookkeeping; Gregg Shorthand for Teachers; Advanced Type- 
writing on Electric Typewriters; Demonstration Class in 
= pr Typewriting; Workshop in Distributive Education; 

Workshop in Shorthand, Transcription, and _Typewriting; 
Workshop in Simplified Typing; Workshop in Visual Aids in 
Business Education. Address, E. A. Atkinson. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 9-August 11. Elementary Typing; Office Ma- 
chines; Advanced Commercial Law. Address, Dr. Wiley 
Brooks, President. 


pg +p NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 1. Typewriting; Accounting; Business 
Law; Consumer Economics; Shorthand; Office Machines; 
Penmanship. Address, Edith Smithey, Registrar. 

LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Eight- 
Weeks’ Session, June 3—July 26; Siz-W eeks’ Session, June 8- 
July 16. Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand; Business 
Machines; Special Methods in Typing, Shorthand, Bookkeep- 
ing, and General Business; Student Teaching in Business 
Su jects; graduate courses in business education; Graduate 
Workshop in Business Education Problems. Address, Luvicy. M 
Hill, Department Chairman. 

OMAHA—CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 18-A 
§. Methods and Content of High School Bookkeeping; Ma- 
terials and Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Principles 
and ye of Business Education. Address, William F. 
Kelley, S 

seeame.-UVERNETY OF OMAHA: First Term, June 
9-—July 12. Business Law; Business Finance; General Insurance. 
Second Term, July 14-August 15. Business Communications 
and Reports; Business Law; Investment Principles and Prac- 
tices; Principles of Retailing. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 


PERU—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Regular Session, June 2-August 1; Post Session, August 2- 
August 16. Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Practice; Com- 
mercial Law; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Mrs. Marian Blake Doran, Registrar. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 80-—August 18. Business Economics; Money 
and Banking; Retail Store Management; Improvement of 
Instruction in Business Education; Seminar in Economics; 
subject matter courses in economics and general education. 
Address, Elizabeth S. Favor, Assistant in Graduate Personnel. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY: Two Terms, June @July 11; July 12-Auguat 16. 
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Methods of Teaching Transcription; Evaluation of Current 
Literature in Business Education; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Methods of Teaching Consumer Economics; Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Administration and Supervision of 

usiness Education; other usual subject matter courses in 
business and economics. Address, Vernon V. Payne, Head, 
Business Administration Department. 


SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 9—August 1. Introduction to Business; Cost 
Accounting; Principles of Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; 
Office Techniques; Advanced Shorthand; Office Practice; 
Methods in Commercial Teaching; Marketing; Introduction to 
Economics. Address, W. J. Lincoln, Head, Commerce Depart- 
ment, or Don Overturf, Registrar and Dean of Admissions. 

STATE COLLEGE—NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF A. 
AND M. ARTS: June 9—August 2. Elements of Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounting for Non-Majors; Office Management; 
Busivess Law; Business and Government; Federal Income Tax 
Accounting; American Economic History; Introduction to 
Economics; other subject matter courses in economics and 
general education. Address, Registrar. 


New York 


ALBANY—COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE: July 2-August 8. 
Business Law; Advanced Typewriting; Stenography; Account- 
ing; Money, Banking, and Finance; Statistics; Pro-Seminar. 
Address, Sister Rose of Lima, President. 

ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 1-August 9. Principles and Problems of 
Business Education; Income Tax Procedures; Consumer Eco- 
nomics; Development of American Industries; Organization 
and Supervision in Business Education; Law of Persons and 
Real Property; Construction of Tests in Business Education; 
Rieonaedl Office Practice; Seminar in the Commercial Curricu- 
lum; Problems and Principles of Distributive Education; 
Methods and Teaching Devices in Distributive Education: 
Supervision and Co-ordination in Distributive Education; 
Educational and Vocational Guidance; Survey and Use o 
Educational and Occupational Information. Address, Milton C. 
Olsen. 

CANTON—ST. 
August 10. 
Economics; Principles of Economics. 
Romoda, 


HEMPSTEAD—HOFSTRA COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 
10-July 22; July @@—August 29. Accounting; Business Law; 
Management; Marketing; Retailing. Address, Dr. Dorothy M. 
Schnyder. 

NEW YORK ~TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY: July 7-August 15. 
Methods for Business Subjects; 
Business Education; Improveme nt of the Teaching of Type- 
writing; Improvement of the Teaching of Shorthand and 
Transcription; Improvement of the Teaching of Bookkeeping; 
Improvement of the Teaching of Junior Business Training and 
Basic Business Subjects; Methods in Distributive Education; 
Methods and _ Mate a in the Teaching of Office Practice; 
Research in Business Education; Vocational Guidance and 
Adjustment; Methods of Presenting Occupational Information; 
Summer Conference on Training of Transcribers. Address, 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner. 


NEW YORK—HUNTER COLLEGE: July 7-August 16. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting. Address, James R. 
Meehan. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION: Intersession, June 3-June 27. Principles of 
Business Education; C urriculums in Business Education. 
Regular Session, July 1-—August 8. Workshop in Typewriting; 
Demonstration of Teaching Typewriting; Workshop in Short- 
hand; Demonstration of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Workshop 
in Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
and Related Subjects; Methods and Materials of Teaching 
Bookkeeping; Workshop in Improvement of Instruction in 
General Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching General 
Business; Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education; Methods 
and Materials of Teaching Distributive Education; Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Distributive Education; Evaluation 
of Current Literature in Business Education; Workshop in 
Office Practice; Seminar in Business Education; subject matter 
courses in commerce, retailing, and education. Address, 
Dr. Paul S. Lomaz, Chairman, Department of Business Educa- 
tion. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RETAILING: June 30-August 3. Principles and Practices of 
Retailing; Training Retail Store Personnel; Organization and 
Administration of Distributive Education; Merchandising 
Policies; Textile Fabrics; other subject matter courses in re- 
tailing. Address, Dean Charles M. Edwards, Jr. 

ROCHESTER—NAZARETH COLLEGE: Jul 
18. Business Law; Secretarial Methods; Shorthand; 
Address, Sister Marie Anne, Registrar. 

STATEN ISLAND-—-WAGNER COLLEGE: Two Sessions, 
June 9-July 18; July 21-August 29. Accounting; Advertising; 
Selling; Business Law; Economics; other subject matter courses 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY: July 2- 
General Accounting; Money and Banking; Labor 
Address, Dean J. J. 


COLUMBIA 
Orientation in Teaching 
Introduction to Research in 


5—-August 
economics. 
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in business administration. 
Director of Summer Term. 


ST. BONAVENTURE—ST. BONAVENTURE UNIV»: R- 
SITY: July 1-August 7. Economic Principles; Business Law 
Business Management; Corporation Finance. Address, R 
trar. 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: June 
August 8. Supervision and Administration of Business Educa. 
tion; Improvement of Instruction in Teaching Salesmans ip 
and Merchandising; Improvement of Instruction in Teaching 
Business Machines; Improvement of Instruction in Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Work- Expe sone in the H a 
School (Workshop); Workshop in Business Education; Of 
Services and Control. Addre ss, Dr. O. Richard Wessels, Chuir- 
man, Department of Business Education and Office Technig , 


D. E. Clubs Annual Convention 

Wichita, Kansas, will be the convention 
city for the sixth annual convention of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America on 
April 20 to 23, according to an announce- 
ment by Joe Stephens of Cleburne, Texas, 
student president of the organization. The 
Distributive Education Clubs of America is 
a national organization similar to the Future 
Farmers of America, except that the D. 
Club’s work laboratory is the city store or 
service establishment. 

Within the last five years the Distributive 
Education Clubs have spread from coast to 
coast and to Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The 
Wichita convention is expected to draw the 
largest delegate attendance in the history of 
the organization. New features of this 
year’s convention will include preparing a 
window display, judging a sales demonstra- 
tion, and applying for and securing a job. 
Delegates from Oregon to New York and 
from California to Georgia have already 
announced their intention of going to 
Wichita. Adult sponsors of the clubs are: 
Ralph Rush, assistant supervisor of distri- 
butive education, Richmond, Virginia, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees; Lodie Clark, 
distributive education teacher trainer, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee; and 
Daryl] Nichols, district supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, Jefferson City, Missouri, 
program chairman of the convention. 

The convention committee consists of H. 
D. Shotwell of Topeka, Kansas, state super- 
visor of business education, as chairman; W. 
B. Skelton of Wichita as local chairman; 
Marguerite Loos, Ohio state supervisor of 
distributive education; E. A. Bettega and 
E. L. Meader of Wichita, committee mem- 
bers. William Serrault, Salina, is student 
treasurer of the Distributive Education 
Clubs of America. 

Convention activities will get under way 
at 1:00 p.m., Sunday, April 20, and will end 
at 11:45 a.m., Wednesday, April 23. Most 
of the activities of the convention will be 
held in Ballroom North of Hotel Broadview. 


Address, Professor Adolph J. Stern, 











The greatest of 


the great 


The kind of 
book thousands 
of teachers 
asked us to 


produce 


READY IN MAY 


20th Edition 


20°4 CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


When a textbook is already used in more schools than all competing books, just what should be done 

to revise it? We have listened to the suggestions of numerous teachers and have tried out new 

materials. The basic features of the previous edition have been kept pretty largely intact, but 

several new features have been added, including the early introduction of records for small busi- 

nesses with columnar forms. Everything has been thoroughly modernized and a tremendous 

amount of attention has been given to better visual illustrations, clearer explanation, and smoother 

sequence. We now offer you a thoroughly refined book that you can be proud and 

satisfied to use in your classes. r 9 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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Commercial Contests—Spring, 1952 








Contest District | State 
State Sponsored Contests | Contests Contest Manager 


Subjects 
By When Held | When Held 


Included 


Florida Florida Business | None | May 10 
Education Con- 
test Association } 


| Mrs. Edna Long, Bookkeepin 
Bartow High School, Typewritin, 
Bartow, Florida Shorthand 


Idaho Ricks College, April 12 Merla Bond, Ricks 


Bookkeepiny 
Rexburg, Idaho 


College, Rexburg, Typewriting 
Idaho Shorthand 
Louisiana Louisiana State | April 5 Dr. Howard M. Norton, 
University, 
Baton Rouge 





Bookkeeping 
Louisiana State Uni- Bus. Arith. 
versity, Baton Rouge Shorthand 
Typewriting 





Missouri Missouri Com- 
mercial Associa- 
| tion 





Mrs. Elsie Selph, New | Bookkeeping 
Madrid High School, Typewriting 
| New Madrid, Missouri Shorthand 


Maryville Dale J. Blackwell, Bookkeeping 
April 2 . Maryville State College, | Typewriting 
Maryville Shorthand 


Warrensburg 
April 4-5 


| Lucas Sterne, Central Bookkeeping 
Missouri State College, | Typewriting 
Warrensburg Shorthand 


Cape Girardeau 


| Mrs. Harold F. Vogel, Bookkeeping 
April 5 


Kennett High School, Typewriting 
Kennett, Missouri Shorthand 
Ohio Ohio State De- April 1 


partment of Edu- 
cation, Columbus 








Ray G. Wood, State Bookkeeping 
Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus 


Oklahoma Eastern Okla- April 11 Walter M. Williams, | Typing 
homa A. and M. | Eastern Oklahoma A. Bockkeeping 

College, | and M. College, Shorthand 

Wilburton Wilburton Gen. Bus. 


Pennsylvania | State Teachers None May 2-3 R. G. Hallisy, State 

College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Bookkeeping 
Teachers College, Bus. Arith. 
Bloomsburg Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Business Law 
South Carolina] Robinson Busi- 
ness College, 
Spartanburg, 
South Carolina 


Dr. J. Dewberry Cope- | Shorthand 

land, President, Typewriting 
Robinson Business Bookkeeping 
College, Spartanburg 


West Virginia | Bluefield State May 2-3 Dr. T. Mahaffey, Shorthand 


College, Blue- Bluefield State College, | Typewriting 
field, West Bluefield Bookkeeping 
Virginia Bus. Arith. 























Other Contests 








—_ — d Contest Sponsored By Subjects 


Type of Contest 








International Typewriter Art | May 1 Julius Nelson, 
Contest 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


Artistic Typing 























Date and Kind 


Type of Contest 
yP of Contest 


Contest Sponsored By Subjects 





National Commercial Contest | March $1—April 4 Teaching Aids Exchange, 
P. O. Box 1127, 


Modesto, California 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Oklahoma Invitational 
Contest 


| April 18 


| 





Northwestern State College, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


Business Knowledge 
and Ability 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 














Alabama Annual Workshop 


The second annual business education 
workshop of the Alabama Business Educa- 
tion Association was held at Alabama 
College, Montevallo, on January 26, 1952. 
Approximately seventy-four business 
teachers attended this workshop. 

The speakers and their topics at the morn- 
ing session of the workshop were: Dr. John 
L. Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity — ““T'ypewriting”’; Dr. Z. S. Dicker- 
son, Jr., head of Business Education, Florence 
State Teachers College — ‘Problems of 
Building the Total Business Education Pro- 
gram in the Secondary School.” 

Lelah Brownfield, head of secretarial 
science at Alabama College, acted as hostess 
at the luncheon meeting, which was held in 
the college dining room. Following the 
luncheon Dr. Rowe spoke on the subject of 
shorthand. 

oe * * 


Simmons College Business Lectures 


To acquaint students with trends and 
problems in the business field, a series of 
special business lectures given by experts 
was arranged by Paul L. Salsgiver, director 
of the Simmons College School of Business, 
Boston, Massachusetts. All the speakers 
represented business and industry in the 
surrounding area. 


The speakers and their topics for this 
series of lectures were: John Harriman, 
financial commentator of the Boston Globe — 
“The Economic Situation of Europe and Its 
Effect Upon Our Economy”; Wallace G. 
Strathern, director of training, Eastern Gas 
and Fuel Associates — “It’s Time to Sell — 
American Free Enterprise System”; D. 
Harry Angney, manager of Research and 
Statistical Department of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank — “Current Business Trends”; 
Harriet Willinsky, sales manager, William 
Filene’s Sons Company — “F Is for Fashion 
Force in Merchandising.” 
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Joint Meeting of U.B.E.A. Divisions 

A joint meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, U. S. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education, Adminis- 
trators Division of U.B.E.A., and U.B.E.A. 
Research Foundation — divisions of the 
United Business Education Association - 
was held in the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, 
Illinois, on February 21-23. Eight group 
conferences dealing with the topic “Con- 
tributions of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions to the Professional Growth of 
Teachers” were held by N.A.B.T.T.1. 

The U.B.E.A. Research Foundation dis- 
cussed problems in business education re- 
search and the U.B.E.A. Administrators 
Division dealt with problems in business 
education administration. ‘U.B.E.A. and 
Its International Responsibility” was the 
topic of discussion by the U. S. Chapter of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. 

Virgil Cheek, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri, was elected 
executive board member of N.A.B.T.T.I. 
to succeed James R. Meehan, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 

e a a 
Texas Business Education Clinic 


The Department of Business Education of 
the University of Houston, Houston, Texas, 
will sponsor a special clinic for business 
teachers to be devoted to the problems and 
techniques in teaching typewriting. It will 
be a three-day clinic, June 17-19. A special 
session wil] be devoted to a lecture-demon- 
stration of the methods of teaching type- 
writing on the electric typewriter. 

Philip S. Pepe, author and typewriting 
authority, and manager of Educational 
Services, Remington Rand, Inc., will be 
guest lecturer. Clinic sessions will be held 
daily from 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. in the Roy 
Cullen Building. 





1952 Economic Workshops 


During the summer of 1951 the Joint 
Council on Economic Education sponsored 
fourteen workshops on economic education. 
For the summer of 1952 twenty-three work- 
shops have already been announced. The 
location and co-ordinator or director of each 
workshop are given below. Dates that have 
been announced are also included: 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, California: 
August 4-22 
Luther J. Lee, Jr., associate professor of govern- 
ment, Pomona College — co-ordinator; Professor 
Laurence de Rycke, chairman, Department of 
Economics, Occidental College, Los Angeles, and 
Floyd A. Bond, chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Pomona College — directors 
University of Colorado, Boulder: 
June 23-July 11 
Edwin R. Carr, associate professor of education, 
and Carl McGuire — co-directors 
University of Connecticut, Storrs: 
August 4-22 
Professor Urbane Hennan, University of Con- 
necticut, and Paul W. Coons, Board of Educa- 
tion, Hartford — co-directors 


University of Florida, Gainesville: 

Professor Kimball Wiles, director, Department of 
Secondary Education — co-ordinator; Professor 
John H. Moorman, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida — director 

Northwestern University, Chicago Campus: 

June 23—July 12 

Professor William C. Bradford, Department of 


Business Economics, School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University, Evanston — director 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas: 
June 16-July 3 
John A. Ratliff, principal, Marshall Junior High 
School, Houston — co-ordinator 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia: 
June 16-27 
Edwin A. Cubby, assistant professor, Marshall 
College — co-ordinator 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania: 
August 11-22 
Professor Milton Steinhauer, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey — co-ordinator 
and director 
New York University, New York City: 
August 11-29 
Professor S. P. McCutchen, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Social Studies, School of Education, 
New York University — director 
Ohio University, Athens: 
June 15-July 3 
Dean George J. Kabat, Ohio University — co- 
ordinator; F. H. McKelvey, director of the 
Center for Education Service, and Dr. F. T. 


Hellebrandt, professor of economics — co- 
directors 


South Dakota State College, Brookings: 
June 16-27 


Leotta Hampton, Brookings City Schools o- 
ordinator; Dean Frank G. Schultz, Division of 
General Science, South Dakota State Colley: 
director 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas: 
June 16-July 3 
Professor James Mailey, College of Education, 
Southern Methodist University — co-ordinator 
University of Texas, Austin: 
June 16-July 3 
Professor Thelma A. Bollman, Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction, University of 
Texas — co-ordinator 
State University of Iowa, lowa City: 
June 11-July 2 or June 23-July 12 
Professor C. Woody Thompson, director of the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 
State University — co-ordinator; Clark C. 
Bloom, assistant professor of general business, 
State University — director 
Michigan State College, East Lansing: 
Professor Leland Traywick, Department of Eco- 
nomics — director 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: 
June 23-July 13 or July 28-August 8 
Professor Edith West, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota — director 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Professor Miller Upton, Washington University, 
and Glenn Ogle, High School, Webster Groves — 
co-ordinators 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee: 
Professor Adam S. Arnold, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Fisk University — director 
University of Georgia, Athens: 
Professor Howard R. Smith, School of Business 
Administration, University of Georgia 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York: 
Professor Roy A. Price, Maxwell School, Syra- 
cuse — director 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston: 
Professor Frank M. Pelton, University of Rhode 
Island 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco: 
Dean Leo F. Cain, San Francisco State College 








Anyone interested in enrolling in 


any of these workshops should cor- 
respond with the director in the 


institution which he prefers to attend. 
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6th Edition 











Crabbe and Salsgiver’s 


General Business 


BASIC BUSINESS WITH APPLIED ARITHMETIC 


Yes, many teachers are surprised when they see the new GENERAL BUSINESS, Sixth Edition, 
because it is more than they expected. GENERAL BUSINESS is a good book for all students and it 
is especially desirable for a beginning course for business students. It provides the basic business 
education that everyone should have. In addition, it includes correlated arithmetic of a very 
practical nature. GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the kind of course that you 

can justifiably require of all students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas | 
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World Trade for Better Living. (Released in 
1951.) This is a 16-mm. sound film in black and white. 
Dr. Clair Wilcox, Swathmore College, Swathmore, 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Eugene Staley, Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Palo Alto, California, acted as col- 
laborators. The film may be shown in 17 minutes. 

Summary. The film opens on a typical ocean-going 
freighter, discharging cargo in a port that could be 
anywhere in the world. The ship’s captain turns from 
his work to chat with the audience on the subject of 
world trade. The film attempts to answer the following 
questions: (1) What is the bearing of world trade upon 
the standards of living of peoples of all countries? (2) 
Why is it necessary for countries to exchange goods and 
services, and what is the nature of that exchange? 
(3) Why have countries imposed barriers upon trade 
and what are they doing to reduce these barriers? and 
(4) What principles would be most constructive for 
our country to follow in its trade relations with other 
countries? 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in economic geography, economics, 
and consumer economic problems. 

Sale and Rental. “World Trade for Better Living” 
may be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Incorporated, Wilmette, Illinois. The selling 
price is $85.00. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library. 


Decision. (Released in 1951.) This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in color was produced by Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions for the Ohio Oil Company. It may be 
shown in $31 minutes. 

Summary. The film is based on a story from the 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It examines 
the vast American transportation system through the 
eyes of a foreign spy, giving special attention to the 
operations of the oil industry and its development. 
As the story of the progress of the oil industry is told, 
the film emphasizes how the principles of free competi- 
tion in our economic system have contributed to the 
industrial health and strength of our nation. The oil 
industry is used only as an example of how our free 
enterprise system works. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be particularly inter- 
esting to classes in economics, consumer economics, 
and economic geography. 

Rental. “Decision” may be obtained from Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. Free rental. 





The Shrinking Dollar. (Released in May, 195),) 
This silent 35-mm. filmstrip is one of a series titled 
“Report on the News,” edited by the New York Times 
It consists of fifty-three frames. 

Summary. The primary purpose of this filmstrip js 
to explain how we must cope with the economic prob- 
lems caused by large military expenditures. What 
these problems are, how they are being attacked, and 
how they are attacking all of us, make up the theme of 
this filmstrip. Frames 1-15 show how the demands of 
defense cut into the civilian economy. Frames 16-24 
explain how the high employment and high wages 
flowing from the defense effort force up prices. The 
remaining frames of the filmstrip show the disasters 
that follow uncontrolled inflation. Some of the im- 
portant ways in which inflation was controlled in the 
United States during the second World War are 
explained in the filmstrip. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in economics, consumer economic prob- 
lems, and business principles and management. 

Sale. “The Shrinking Dollar” may be purchased 
from the New York Times, Office of Education Activi- 
ties, 229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York. 
The selling price is $2.00. 


Textile Swatches. (Released in 1951.) Two new 
packages of swatches are now available. One package 
titled the “Improved Teacher’s Package #1202” con- 
tains swatches of fifty different basic textile fabrics, 
and the second package, #1301, contains fifty packets 
of different textile fabrics. The swatches are 2” x 2” 

Summary. The “Improved Teacher's Package #1202" 
contains fifty swatches mounted on a $ x 5 card giving 
all the pertinent information about the materials, such 
as uses, recognition features, tests, weave, and fibre 
content. 

Package #1301 is designed for student use and con- 
sists of fifty packets of different textile fabrics. Each 
packet contains thirty pieces of the same fabric. In 
other words, each packet serves thirty students with 
fifty different swatches. Each packet is labeled by name 
and number. 

Recommended Use. The textile swatches are suitable 
for use in distributive education classes on the high 
school and adult levels. 

Sale. The textile swatches may be purchased from 
School Products Company, 111 Hudson Street, New 
York 18, New York. The “Improved Teacher’ 
Package #1202” sells for $2.00. Package #1301 for 
student use sells for $10.75. 








Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published at 
a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this bcck immediately and arrange to place a copy in the 
hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, ‘Preparing a Perscnal Inventory,” “Locating Vacan- 
cies,”’ ““Writing the Letter of Application,” and ‘The Interview.”’ Price, 72 cents. 
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Make sure you — and your students — enjoy these important films. To 


receive your free copy of the new Coronet Films Catalogue just write to: 


Coronet films 


Coronet Building - - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Business Education Meets the Needs of the 
Times. 1951. Twentieth Yearbook of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New York and 
Vicinity. This is a 228-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
edited by Dorothy Stricks. The yearbook contains 
articles written by school administrators and leaders in 
the field of business education. It is divided into the 
following parts: Part I, “Messages From Our Presi- 
dents”; Part II, ““Meeting the Needs of Our Times’”’; 
Part III, ““A Consideration of the Curriculums Pro- 
posed by the Committee for the Survey of Business 
Education in the Public High Schools of the City of 
New York”; Part IV, “Looking Ahead”; Part V, 
“Associate Members,” “Private Schools Represented 
in our Membership,” “Chairmen of Commercial De- 
partments in Academic High Schools,” “Chairmen of 
Commercial Departments in Vocational High Schools,” 
“Previous Yearbooks of the Commercial Education 
Association,” “Commercial Education Association, 
Executive Board, 1950-51,”" and “Commercial Educa- 
tion Association, Executive Board, 1951-52.”" Price 
$2.00. Order from New York University Book Store, 
Washington Square East, New York 8, New York. 


Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. 
1951. Bulletin No. 22. This 108-page, printed, paper- 
bound bulletin contains the material that was brought 
out in December, 1947, in mimeographed form under 
the title “Every Youth in High School — Life Adjust- 


ment Education for Each.” The bulletin discusses the 
problem of providing an appropriate education for each 
youth of high school age. It is designed to assist 
teachers, administrators, schoolboard members, and 
patrons in preparing our schools to meet the needs of 
youth. The bulletin is divided into the following four 
parts: Part I, The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth; Part II, Report of the National 
Conference on Life Adjustment Education (Prosser 
Resolution); Part III, Common Understandings for a 
Program of Action; and Part IV, Appendixes. Price 
30 cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Medical Shorthand Dictionary. 1951. By 
Marie Zweegman Yates. This 143-page, printed, wir-o, 
cloth-bound book contains information regarding medi- 
cal words, their shorthand outlines, and definitions. It 
is divided into the following three parts: Part I, 
“Medical Combining Forms”; Part II, “General Medi- 
cal Vocabulary”; and Part III, “Index.” Section A of 
Part I consists of most of the frequently used medical 
prefixes that the medical secretary is apt to encounter 
and Section B consists of medical suffixes. Part II con- 
sists of those medical terms that are used repeatedly by 
the doctors. Part III consists of the Vocabulary Index, 
in which is listed every word contained in the text, and 
the number of the page on which it may be found. 
Price $5.00. Order from Yates-Morris Publishing 
Company, 1441 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 9, 
California. 
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Directory of Film Evaluations for Teachers 
of Business Subjects. 1951. Volumes I and II, 
Revised Edition. This 156-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound booklet was prepared and sponsored by Kappa 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary gradu- 
ate fraternity in business education. The purpose of 
the directory is to tell business teachers how a group of 
experienced business teachers in Michigan reacted to 
each of the films and filmstrips included in the directory. 
This directory is to be used as a guide in selecting and 
using films that will enrich the subject matter of your 
business courses. The films evaluated in the directory 
are listed under the following subject classifications: 
basic business, bookkeeping and record keeping, dis- 
tributive education, occupational information, office 
machines and equipment, office practices, shorthand, 
and typewriting. Price $1.50. Order from Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Road Maps of Industry. 1951. A_ series of 
colored charts dealing with current significant develop- 
ments in economics, published weekly by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The charts measure 8% 
by 11)4 inches and include the latest available statistics 
from government agencies and other accredited sources. 
Each of the charts contains several paragraphs of 
explanation and credit as to the source of the statistics 
upon which the chart is based. The Road Maps of 
Industry published from January 5, 1951, through 
December, 1951, are classified under the following sub- 
jects: agriculture, banking, business activity, consump- 
tion, government, international, labor, population, 
prices, and resources. Single copies free to high ochool 
teachers. Address requests to News Department, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Typingo. 1947. By Russell W. Kraning. This is a 
$-page, mimeographed set of instructions for a game 
that may be used in typewriting classes as a motivating 
device. The game is designed to build accuracy and 
speed in typewriting. It contains instructions on ma- 
terials to be used in the game and an explanation of 
procedures to be used for playing the game. It also 
includes instructions for checking papers and issuing 
awards. Selling price $1.00. Write to Russell W. 
Kraning, 8016 Locust Avenue, Gary, Indiana. 


Know Your Money. 1951. This 32-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet gives the following information: 
(1) How to detect a forged check or counterfeit bill or 
coin; (2) How much a partly burned bill is worth; and 
(3) How to safeguard checks against forgery. Enlarged 
pictures showing differences between parts of genuine 
bills and coins are included in the booklet. Price 15 
cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
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Healthful Climate 


“Is this a healthy place?” asked a stranger of a 
native of a certain region of the West. 

“It sure is,” replied the native. “‘When I came here I 
couldn’t utter a word. I had scarcely a hair on my head 
I hadn’t the strength to walk across the room, and 1 
had to be lifted from my bed.” 

“That’s wonderful!” exclaimed the stranger. 
long have you been here?”’ 

“T was born here.” 


“How 


® +. 
A Reasonable Facsimile 


The farmer had watched the motorist working on 
his secondhand car for about an hour. 
“What are you looking at?” asked the motorist. 
“Is this the first motor car you ever saw?” 
“No,” was the reply, “but it’s very much like it.” 
eee 


Forewarned Is Forearmed 


Auntie: ‘““When I was a child I was told that if I 
made ugly faces, my face would stay like that.” 
Little Pamela: “Well, you can’t say you weren’t 
warned, Auntie.” 
ee ee 


A Sure Sign 


She: “‘Married women wear wedding rings. Why 
don’t married men wear something to distinguish them 
from single ones?” 

He: “They do. Worried looks.” 


eee 
Bull’s-Eye 
A mountaineer took his son to school to enroll him. 
““My boy’s after larnin’, what dya have?” he asked 
the teacher. 
“We offer English, trigonometry, spelling, etc.,” she 
replied. 
“Well, give him some of that there trigernometry; 
he’s the worst shot in the family.” 
e ee 


Substitute 
The young father was wheeling a baby carriage 
around the block on a very hot afternoon. 


“Dear!” came a voice from an upper window of his 
house. 

““Now let me alone!” he called back. “We're all 
right.” 


An hour later the same voice pleaded: “‘Charles, 
dear!” 

“Well, what do you want?” he replied. 
thing wrong in the house?” 

““No, Charles, but you have been wheeling Nancy’s 
doll all the afternoon. Isn’t it time for the baby to have 
a turn?” 


“Ts some- 


Case Diagnosis 


““My doctor tells me I can’t play golf.”’ 
“So he’s played with you, too?” 
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Man’s Best Friend 
“Do you know that your dog bit my mother-in-law 
yesterday?” 
“No; is that so? Well, I suppose you will sue me for 
damages?” 
“Not at all. What will you take for the dog?”’ 
ee ¢e 
A Foreign Tongue 


A woman traveling by train was talking with the 
man in the adjoining seat. In describing her holiday, 
she said that she had visited San Jose. 

“You pronounce that wrong,” said the man. 
‘San Hosay.’ In California you should pronounce all 
J’s as H’s. When were you there?” 

The woman thought for a minute and then answered, 


“In Hune and Huly.” 


“Tt is 


Better Than Glasses 

“I’m afraid my shortsightedness will prevent me 
from doing any actual fighting.” 

“That’s all right, old man. We have special trenches 
for the shortsighted ones. Right close up to the enemy 
— you just can’t miss seeing them.” 

eee 
A Good Samaritan 


An old Irishman collapsed in the street and a crowd 
soon gathered, all trying to help and each making 
suggestions. One, Maggie Riley, kept shouting, “Give 
the poor man whiskey,” but little attention was paid to 
her. Then the agonized voice of the Irishman rose 
above the din, “‘Will the lot of ye hould yer tongues and 
let Maggie Riley speak!” 

ee @e 
Modern Methods 


“Your methods of cultivation are hopelessly out of 
date,” said the youthful agricultural college graduate 
to the old farmer. “Why, I'd be astonished if you got 
even ten pounds of apples from that tree.’ 

“So would I,” replied the farmer. “It’s a pear tree.” 
ee e@ e 


Inflation 


“Dad, gimme a dime.” 
“Son, don’t you think you’ re getting too big to be 
forever begging for dimes?’ 
“T guess you're right, Dad. Gimme a dollar, willya?” 


es 7 * 
Without Medical Assistance 


“You've been a pretty sick man,” said the doctor. 
“In fact, I may say that it was only your strong con- 
stitution that pulled you through.” 

“Well,” returned the convalescent, somewhat testily, 
“I trust you will remember that when you come to 
make out your bill.” 




















































